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CHAPTER I. 



** Long as we liye there'll be no more 
Such scenes as these in days of yore." 

Every Bay JBook, June xxij. 

The extreme Calvinisiu of John Stutiing by no 
means indisposed him from mixing with his fellow 
men, or from taking an interest — after his own fashion 
— ^in their pursuits. His dislike to existing institutions 
was mingled with no small share of contempt, and he 
had therefore a self-satisfied pleasure in watching his 
neighbours, at fair and market, throwing all their 
energies into worldly concerns, while he, as he said, 
managed his affairs equally well, and yet kept his heart 
free from cares, that he might devote himself undis- 
turbed to those higher things to which he had, in his 
own opinion, an especial call. If^ however, he had the 
pleasure afforded by perfect self-satisfaction at ordinary 
business gatherings, this enjoyment was increased ten- 
fold at an election, not only because more people were 
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there, and the excitement came less frequently, but 
because the energies of the parties were developed 
with more recklessness, and the results to be gained 
were much more shadowy. 

The morning which saw the Squire's carriage un- 
packed, also beheld John arrayed for a journey; he 
had risen earlier than usual, and made all needful 
arrangements for his departure before eight o'clock, 
when he entered bis house for breakfast. Bessie had 
prepared the fried bacon and home-brewed beer, and 
was awaiting hiin at the cottage door when he arrived. 

" There won't want aught doing till I come back ; 
ydu'll have nought to do but take care of yourself, and 
milk the cow, and see to her ; you'd better not let the 
lass do that, she might hurt the bairn. If any body 
brings any skins, they mun leave 'em till I get back, 
and then 111 see to it; tell everybody you don't 
know where Fm gone, or when I shall be home 
agen." 

" I must, for you have never told me ! " rejoined his 
daughter, somewhat sadly. 

" No, I hav'nt, for I don't know myself, and if I tell 
you sooner than I can get my work done, you'll fret 
and dream about highwaymen, as you did when I went 
to Chesterfield. I can't say, to three or four days, how 
long I shall be; there are several things to do at 
Lincoln. Pivers of the saints to visit and confirm 
there, weak brethren and sisters to reason with, sinners 
to convert, and backsliders to draw into the fold once 
more, besides skins to buy and hides to sell ; and then 
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I must go to Horncastle, and maybe to Alford, afore I 
come back." 

Hard as he seemed in many of his dealings with the 
outer world, Slutting was kind-hearted and indulgent 
to his child in no ordinary degree, but in minor things 
he was very unobservant. Had she in any way, by 
word or look, drawn his attention to the fact, he would 
have noticed that his Bessie was by no means fit for 
the slight responsibility he had put upon her, Her 
whole manner showed that she was ill : her eyes had 
lost their brightness, her step its elasticity, and her 
dress and hair — usually a pattern of sober neatness — 
were untidy; but her father, intent on spiritual and 
pecuniary concerns, observed none of these things, or 
if he did for a second notice them, concluded that it 
was merely the manifestation of girlish sorrow at being 
left alone. He therefore took down his heavy walking- 
stick from the hooks over the chimney, where it hung 
in fellowship with his grandfather's scabbardless sword 
and a drover's whip, and proceeded on his way. 

In former days, when a journey to London was a 
rare event in the lives of any but the most powerful 
nobles or stirring politicians, it was customary for 
many of the country gentry to have town houses in 
the local capitals. Some of our readers may have 
seen such relics of former grandeur, in the shape of 
decayed houses of the aristocracy, at Exeter, Durham, 
and Chester. Fairfax House, at York, has, we under- 
stand, only disappeared in recent days, though it 
had long passed, by an unhappy marriage, from the 
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gende line which gave it a name, Lincohi, in the 
old time, possessed several such houses; not the 
least important among them was the residence of the 
Skirlaughs : it stood near the minster, on the north* 
east, in close proximity to, but of course not within, 
the cathedral close. 

Skirlaugh House, or Skirlaugh Place, as it was 
more frequently called, was constructed very much 
like one of those old inns, a few specimens of which 
yet remain as memorials of a condition of social life 
so different from our own, that we feel it hard to un- 
derstand it is only within human memory that the 
modes of travelling, and the wants of travellers, have 
become markedly changed from what they were in the 
days of the Plantagenets. 

Skirlaugh Place occupied three sides of a narrow 
oblong ; an arched gateway, suflBciently capacious to 
admit carriages, fronted the street ; within was a paven 
court, from which the windows of the apartments on 
each side received their light. Over the arch was a 
long low room, where the Skirlaughs of former days 
had been wont to feast in company with their servants 
and retainers. The rest of the house was broken up 
into small apartments and narrow objectless passages. 
The present Squire and his family rarely visited their 
town mansion ; it was usually unoccupied, save by the 
housekeeper and one servant, except when Mr. Callis 
came once or twice a year for the purpose of adding to 
his stores of antiquarian lore by reading in the minster 
'brary. On the present occasion a warning had been 
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sent to the old lady who reigned supreme in the 
domain as to the number of the invaders, and apart* 
ments had been prepared, with such luxuries as the 
place and time admitted. 

The Squire had no intention that he or his guest 
should spend much of their time in the dim old place* 
He knew that it would be a great treat to his chaplain 
to have a few quiet days there, and not less so to his 
daughter, who would thus be able to receive numerous 
lady friends at her own home. Possibly the fact that 
she would be mistress of her actions, unawed by the 
presence of her mother, was not distasteful to Isabelli 
and it is not very improbable that her father had 
calculated upon this and made his arrangements 
accordingly. 

None of the present generation can have seen an 
election dinner of the old time. The ancient manner 
of electing knights of the shires passed away in truth 
before the reform biU-when people began to think of 
politics as a science, to talk of political economy, the 
rights of labour, and the other fine phrases which have 
acted as solvents upon the stanch unreasoning Whig- 
gism and Toryism of the days that are gone — the 
picturesque in elections was at an end. We are not 
about to lament over the change ; it may be that it is 
better men should care for principles than for persons; 
that a party made up of thousands of ignoralit and 
stupid units, with two or three clever men in each 
county or division, acting as the brains and hands of 
the lumbering mass, is a thing which it is wiser and 
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nobler to sympathise with, than the persons you have 
known, and whose kindness, it may well be, you have 
experienced from childhood. Our forefathers had no 
experience of the modem sensation ; political parties, 
as they please, or as they trouble us, had no existence 
with them. A hard line cut the aristocracy of England 
in twain, and men struggled, not for carrying out this 
or that crotchet, but to send up to parliament this or 
that man whose favour they enjoyed, or whose house 
they reverenced. 

It was a struggle not for principles, as we understand 
the word, but for persons, a fight between the great 
houses of each shire as to which should have its man 
in parliament. There was then no thought of repre- 
senting particular interests, no need of men talking 
nonsense, or hiding their real opinions for fear of 
losing the support of this or that sub-section of their 
party; if the Whig or the Tory candidate could but 
satisfy the moderate requirements of some half dozen 
gentlemen of his own party, on whom his nomination 
depended, he must have been very foolish, rash, or 
wicked) if he lost his election through the defection of 
those on whose support he had reason to count. In 
no times, linsaddened by civil war, had party feeling 
ever run higher than it did in the middle of the last 
century; never was that restless desire for change, 
which it is the fashion now-a-days to call by all sorts 
ty sounding names, less prominent. 
^ Whigs dine at the White Hart, sir, the Tories 
Angel," said the housekeeper, in reply to a 
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question of the Squire, who was, or, as is far more 
probahle, feigned himself to be ignorant of the doings 
of the respective parties. We are inclined to think it 
was not quite straightforward in him to ask the 
question, for Mr. Skirlaugh had been two or three 
days in Lincoln in constant association with the 
leaders of the Tory party, and when he and his cousin 
entered the big room at the latter hostelry, although 
the guests were seated and the grace said, they found 
places reserved for them very near to the chairman. 
This could hardly have been the case, had not the 
master of the feast had some idea of their coming. 



CHAPTER II. 

'* Wenn de wijn is in den man, 
Is de wysheid in de kan ?" 

Dutch. Proverb, 

The room where the Tories dined was a very long 
one. It was quite full when our friends entered it. 
Additional boards by each of the walls were also 
occupied, and numbers of people were standing about, 
imable to get seats at the tables where they had hoped 
to be feasted. The apartment was decorated in a very 
rough fashion, with large festoons of blue and white 
ribbon, and big flags with the armorial insignia of the 
candidate, whose shield presented the same tints as 
his party colours. The dinner went on slowly and 
with little general conversation. William, however, 
learned a good deal of the social position and private 
history of the people whom he saw, from his com- 
panion, who knew most of them, and whose informa- 
tion was supplemented by a thin sandy-haired man 
sitting next him, who in his capacity as a solicitor 
and electioneering agent was intimately acquainted 
with all the ins and outs of the contest. 
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" We shall have a glorious victory, Mr. Skirlangh, 
nine 'hundred at least, according to my calculation," 
said the sandy-haired lawyer. 

" What would your brethren in the other house say 
if I were to ask them ? '* replied Mr. Skirlaugh. 

" They'd tell lies. It's their only hope of success. 
If they can't frighten our men they're done ; so 
they're at their old tricks again ; you'll hear plenty 
before the day's over. I won't tell you now," replied 
the solicitor. 

" I suppose your side have not been inactive, Mr. 
Hooker ? " 

" Well, no, not entirely, but we can't have recourse 
to the meanness of the Whigs. It wouldn't do for me, 
for instance, who am retained by gentlemen, to conduct 
myself as the agents of the other side do." 

" Some of our Whig friends at the White Hart have 
no despicable pedigree," remarked the Squire, whose 
class feelings were stronger than his political. 

" I wasn't meaning the candidate nor his own personal 
friends, though they're not to be compared with ours, but 
his general supporters throughout the Shire," replied 
Mr. Hooker. " Why, God bless me, look here, we 
haven't half our best men in this room. Sir Francis is 
ill at home of the gout ; Sir George has had a private 
quarrel with some of our big men, and won't come, 
though he sends his voters. Mr. Tyrwhitt, Mr. Skinner, 
and Mr. Dolman have voted and gone away, and there 
are three or four more in London who'll be down before 
the election is over. Now then, remember those that 
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are away, and just cast your eye round the room from 
one end of the tables to the other ; why, you'll see 
nearly every good name in the county. What have 
they in the other house to compare to it ? Nothing, 
honoured sir, nothing. It will do you good just to 
look and see who we have here. Here's the list, as 
the tickets were given out." Mr. Hooker pulled out a 
greasy pocket-book for Mr. Skirlaugh's inspection. 
The Squire was, at the moment, too intent on his 
dinner to give more than a passing glance at its 
contents. 

The scene was certainly amusing ; William enjoyed 
the novelty very much. At no other time, save an 
election, when a common interest broke down the 
social fences for a few weeks, could so diverse an 
assemblage have been got together. All the persons 
present were not only voters, but people believed by 
the agents to be men of influence. Nearly all the 
higher county gentry who adhered in heart to the old 
cause were there ; many lesser men who had struggled 
into a position which they thought qualified them for 
association with the local magnates, half the Tory 
solicitors, a thin sprinkling of doctors, and a large 
and unclassifiable assemblage of men of very unde- 
fined rank, who were not large landowners but yet 
had, or were held to have, political influence. Some 
few persons were admitted because they could speak 
well ; others because they were not to be trusted, but 
would have gone over to the yellows if not flattered, 
md more than one had room found for them because 
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their politics were so hare-brained that had they not 
been under the control of wiser heads than their own, 
it was feared their Toryism might crack its sheU, and 
develope into full fledged Jacobitism. Many of the 
rural clergy, too, were present, but of the dignified 
officials of the minster, not even a solitary specimen 
was to be observed. 

'* The health of his most sacred Majesty the King 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland," said the 
chairman. 

"The health of King George, God bless him," 
responded a cautious baronet, who had been sent to 
the Tower on a charge of high treason in 1745, as he 
raised the goblet to his lips. 

" The health of King George,*^ shouted, perhaps a 
dozen voices in different parts of the room. 

" I drink our chairman's toast as he gave it," said 
Mr. Skirlaugh, raising the wine to his lips after having 
passed it over a glass of water. 

" The health of the King," cried most of the 
nssembl}^ going through the same form. Dinner over, 
the talk waxed louder and more mixed; while the 
process of eating was going on most people had con- 
fided their ideas to their nearest neighbours. Only 
now the conversation took a much wider flight, and 
strong-lunged squires might be heard endeavouring to 
keep up a conversation with persons removed from 
them by half the length of the room. The speeches 
that were made at intervals did not much lessen the 
din. Very few people seemed to think it was worth 
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while even to pretend to be interested in them, Th6 
speakers were none of them remarkable for oratorical 
power, and even if they had been, the assembled 
multitude by no means desired long lectures. Their 
minds were all made up, they had no political interests, 
but were very pleased to meet each other and enjoy 
themselves in the good old hearty fashion with up- 
roarious talk and laughter* Speeches somehow must 
be made, however, and from time to time some one, at 
the invitation of the chairman, arose and explained, 
not what his own views were, but the atrocious 
opinions of the Whigs. No one ventured to hint that 
he hoped their new member, when they had elected 
him, would do this or that, but several depicted in 
most truculent colours what they would have to 
suffer if the yellow man went up to Westminster. As 
a specimen of what might be feared if they had a 
Whig in power, a man from near Grimsby told how a 
certain agent of that '* horrid faction^' had made a 
dozen of the stanchest supporters of the blue and 
white interest hopelessly drunk, and then smuggled 
them on board a fishing smack, and sent them for a 
week's sail on the German Ocean* A landed pro- 
prietor from the Isle of Axholme averred that half the 
voters there had been kept at home by the ^' pestilent 
common people '* who adhered to the other side, who 
had threatened to pull up Snow Sewer head, and lay 
the whole country under water, if they stirred from 
home. "It's as true as the Gospel," said he; "we are 
guarding the place now with duck-guns, fur-bills, and 
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otter spears to keep the fellows oflF, just as if Vermuy- 
den and Beading's times were back again/' A Bostonian 
raised some laughter by the pitiable way in which he 
narrated the misfortunes of three Holland voters who 
had been arrested for debt, that very morning, before 
he left, simply to keep them from coming to Lincohi. 

Between each of these heart-rending speeches a con- 
siderable time intervened, in which punch, wine, and 
beer were consumed with an avidity worthy of any 
cause, however exalted. Many more such speeches 
followed, and it became evident that several of the 
guests were getting the worse for liquor. This, how- 
ever wrong in the eyes of a moralist, by no means 
tended to lessen the amusement. 

As the evening wore on a tall man seated at one of 
the side tables near the lower end of the room began 
to make himself very conspicuous by the loud voice 
in which he spoke, and the dangerous nature of the 
sentiments he uttered. 

" Who is that person ? " asked the Squire of Mr. 
Hooker. 

"Don't know, your honour; we'll look," and out 
came the greasy pocket-book, and long and carefully did 
the sandy-haired lawyer con its pages. His labour 
was fruitless. "Haven't got him," at length exclaimed 
the puzzled lawyer, on whom the punch was having the 
effect of making him omit all unnecessary words in 
his discourse. "Haven't got him — sure I haven't; must 
be one of the two or three who got tickets from my 
clerk after I sat down, you know." 
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" Did you ever see him before ? " asked the 
Squire. 

" Never, never in my life. But he's of right sort, 
hark at him, did you hear that ? 1*11 bet — ^in your ear, 
Squire — he's a Jacobite hard and fast — ^111 bet that wi' 
any man." 

"I can't help thinking I've seen that man and 
heard his voice before, but I can't for the life of me 
remember where," said Mr. Skirlaugh to his cousin; 
" keep your eye on him, William ; he's a dangerous 
fool or something worse." 

William observed narrowly the person to whom his 
attention had been directed. He wore a large festoon 
of white ribbon in his button hole, with a very little 
bit of blue in the middle. He seemed to be fright- 
fully marked by the small pox, and his face was so 
dark as almost to suggest negro blood, had not his 
angular features testified to the undoubted purity of 
his Aryan descent. His talk was evidently attracting 
considerable attention in his own region. Shouts of 
applause, now and then mingled with hints as to caution, 
rang through the further end of the apartment. 

The candidate had not yet spoken beyond a few very 
common place words at the beginning of the enter- 
tainment, and it was devoutly hoped both by himself 
and his more prudent admirers, that he would not 
again have to pass through that ordeal. The wine he 
had taken had already tended to thicken his utterance 
and confuse his ideas. 

**A speech from Mr. Brown — ^Mr. Brown — Hear, 
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hear!" shouted a dozen voices, as that person mounted 
on a chair, it would seem without any direct invitation, 
to address the assembly. The day was far advanced, 
and the strict laws of the entertainment had therefore 
become considerablv relaxed. 

Mr. Brown began by saying that he had only 
recently become a landowner in Lincolnshire, the 
noblest of Eugland^s counties, as he, though born in 
Devonshire, had always been taught to consider it. 
That from the earliest days of his childhood he had 
desired to be a Lincolnshire man. That his father 
and grandfather, and how much further back he could 
not tell, had lived and died in Lincolnshii'e, that the 
estates they had held there for hundreds of years had 
passed from them, not by extravagance, nor through 
waste, but had been lost in a cause which even here, 
perhaps, was not safe to name above a whisper. But, 
thank God, he was once more in the old county, once 
more in a position to support the old principles, once 
more able to do something for the white rose, once 
more able, at least, to wear it. " But," said he, wax- 
ing warmer, "what is this, it is not the white rose, 
after all. It is not that for which the Earl of Lindsey 
gave his life at Edge Hill, for which you have sent 
soldiers to die on the field of battle, and martyrs to 
perish on the scaffold. It has got a fleck of blue in it 
now. A damned spot of the same colour that brought 
all the ruin a hundred years ago. Out with it, out 
with it, my friends," and as he spoke he tore the little 
sprig of blue silk from the middle of his own white 
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festoon ; " Out with it, and let our colours be what our 
principles are. I will propose a toast. You have 
drunk many to-night that have little meaning in them, 
none but a traitor will refuse mine. ' The "White Bose, 
and God confound its enemies ! * " 

The toast was responded to from every part of the 
room. The candidate endeavoured to rise to his legs 
and address his supporters, but was restrained by those 
about him. No man in the room was louder in his 
cheers. 

"I don't think it's right, gentlemen," said a boorish 
fen-man, who was so far gone in drink that he dare 
not mount upon a seat, and so contented himself by 
standing on the floor, and sustaining himself in an 
upright posture by holding on to the back of his chair. 
"It isn't right, it isn't fitting that you should let a 
stranger show you the way in these things. Here is 
Mr. Brown, a new-comer among us, has the courage to 
say what he thinks, while we have been all day a 
talkin' and a talkin' round about and round about, and 
yet sayin* nowt at all. Does our new member mean to 
do as the old un' did, and never stir a peg for king and 
country, or does he mean to be up and a doin' ? If he 
means nowt, he'd better stop at home, and let us send 
somebody that does mean summat. Mr. Brown here 
has shown him the real right platform, and if he hasn't 
lamed it fra' him, he might hev' larnt it long sin* from 
an owd song that everybody knaws, made when him 
^nd me was lads;" — and the orator bawled out the 
owing rugged doggrel : — 
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" There are four gude things that mak' a man happy, , 
A young wife at home, and old ale that's nappy, 
A pointer bitch and a good shot gun, 

Very, very gude things, every one. 

• 

' There are four bad things that mak' a man curse, 
New taxes, new laws, a new Parliament house, 
But the warst thing of all is a new German King, — 
Gtod grant him as high as proud Haman to swing." 

While the last lines of this infamous jingle were 
pealing through the room, vociferously responded to by 
half the people present, Mr. Skirlaugh whispered to 
William that it was. high time for wise men to retire. 
There were, however, very few wise men left in the 
assembly. By far the greater number had so fuddled 
their heads with drink, that they were prepared to say 
or do any wild thing that the passing humour of the 
moment suggested. Among the wildest was the candi- 
date. During the more temperate hours of the feast 
he had been anxious to speak as little as possible, but 
now excited by the rampant Jacobitism of Brown and 
the singer, every vestige of caution or common sense 
left him. The song, familiar to all present since the 
accession of the House of Hanover, but startling in 
such a place and company, had thoroughly disarranged 
his faculties; because the revellers at the Angel seemed 
well-nigh harmonious in their pot-valiant zeal for wthe 
House of Stuart he thought, for the hour, that 
everybody elsewhere must equally have taken leave of 
their wits, so springing to his feet before his sober 
friends had time to check him, he shouted at the top 

of his voice, " This is the proudest moment, gentlemen, 
VOL. n. 
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of my life. I thank you, Mr. Brown, and I thank you, 

Mr. ," and here he broke down, for he did not 

know and could not ascertain the singer's name, " and 

you Mr. Mr. Mr. ; well, never mind the 

name. I thank you both for giving me an opportunity 
of expressing my real sentiments. I come before you, 
yes, I con^e before you, gentlemen, to-night, not a mere 
Tory, but as our fathers were, — damn it, those of us 
who'd got any — ," this last was said in an undertone 
for the amusement, it may be presumed, of the more 
aristocratic persons around him — " as a Jacobite; and to 
prove it, gentlemen, I will propose a toast and drink it 
on my knees." As he said this, he filled a glass with 
claret, sunk on his knees, and proclaimed, " The health 
of King James the Third, and may he soon be restored 
to his dominions." 

This was too much for many of the people who were 
present, though some, like the Morleys, drank it with 
vehemence; the greater part of those who were not 
more than half-dnink, remained silent or rushdd to the 
door. The flyers were brought to bay by the loud 
voice of Mr. Skirlaugh. He had not spoken before, 
was quite sober, and therefore able to arrange his ideas 
and utter his words with becoming emphasis. 

^'Gentlemen, this is madness; sheer madness," said 
he. *' Our future member, and all of you who have aided 
or encouraged him in this foolish outbreak, have 
seriously injured a cause which you profess to desire to 

ipport; you have put yourselves, and perhaps other 

locent people, in great danger, merely for the sake of 
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empty talk and meaningless bravado. When a few 
years ago there was a chance of the Kestoration being 
effected, some of the persons who are the loudest now 
in their cheers of a ribald song, and in their eagerness 
to drink a drunken toast, held back till the time was 
gone by ; nay, could never find words strong enough to 
show their terrified loyalty to the present ruling powers. 
I have always been ready, am now at the present 
moment ready, if the chance were given me, to imperil 
all I have for the sacred cause of the divine right of 
kings, and for the children of Charles the Martyr; but 
I am not willing to endanger the most worthless thing 
I have to encourage the pot-house valour which drinks 
King James's health at a tavern, and yet prays to King 
George for protection when there is but a smell of 
gunpowder in the air. Those who wish well to the 
cause will, if they take my advice, at once leave a 
company where the leaders love punch so well that they 
care not how great fools they make of themselves, or 
how much they injure a cause which some of the 
noblest and best of our friends have died for, but 
wloeh they in their sober moments are afraid to 
speak of above a whisper." » 

* The election scene described here is by no means an exaggerated 
acoGunt o£ what reiJly took place at the famons contest for the coanl^y 
of Lincoln, in 1723. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

** Who cannot be cruslied with a plot ?" 

AW 8 WeU thM ends Well, act iv. sc. 3. 

When Mr. Skirlaugh had finished speaking, he 
walked slowly down the room amid a shower of cheers 
and hisses. At least one half of the audience were 
displeased hy the severe reprimand he had given, but 
all serious and earnest persons, whether they held his 
opinions or not, could not but sympathise with one 
who had dared to rebuke the pot-valiant eloquence 
of his friends. The allusions to the conduct of 
certain gentlemen in the forty-five, whom the Squire 

had vainly endeavoured to induce to join him at , 

in an endeavour to make an armed diversion in favour 
of the Pretender, were not lost upon the audience. 
Although sufficiently. irritating to the persons them- 
selves, they were felt even by their warmest friends to 
have received a well merited rebuke, cdming as it did 
from one who was known to have had no scruples as to 
the danger of his own person. 

We will not detain our readers very long by a de- 
iption of what took place after the departure of the 
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Skirlaughs from the scene of debauch. It was high 
time that the meeting should break up at once, but 
the revellers were far too excited to think of sepa- 
rating. The extreme Jacobites became more voci- 
ferous every moment. The few cautious people, men 
who were Tories only, or if Jacobites, had a rational 
love for their cause, were overwhelmed by the rebel- 
lious clamour, and either fled in consternation, or were 
hushed into silence. The orgies of the evening were, 
however, continued elsewhere. The large courtyard 
of the inn was full of a drunken rabble, consisting of 
small free-holders, who had been excluded from the 
aristocratic banquet, and a number of servants and 
hangers-on of the gentlemen, supposed to be in at- 
tendance on the revellers within. They had nothing to 
lose by any amount of violence of language. The 
laws against treason, if pushed to the utmost extreme, 
would never touch persons of their condition, for only 
following in the wake of their betters. News of what 
had gone on within soon reached them, and a cla- 
morous shout was set up that the future member 
should make the same declaration of his politics to the 
multitude, that he had already done to his select sup- 
porters. Such an action was certainly not a more wild 
piece of bravado than what had gone on indoors, and a 
cry as vociferous as the plebeian one, was raised within 
that the candidate should gratify his supporters by 
this further piece of folly. That gentieman was far 
too wildly excited to think of the risk he was running. 
Mr. Skirlaugh's rebuke, by adding anger to drunken- 
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nesSy had quite incapacitated him for listening to the 
dictates of prudence. The few who would have had 
sufficient influence to restrain him had already fled 
from the scene of their party's disgrace. Supported, 
therefore^ by gentlemen, as furiously drunk as himself, 
he descended the stair, and with staggering steps 
entered the court. A loud cheer egged him on. A 
stone horsing-block stood near the doorway : mounted 
on this, with a tumbler of claret in his hand, the 
candidate, who had, be it remembered, many times 
taken the oath of fealty to the de facto sovereign, 
and who was prepared to do so again as soon as 
elected, went through a repetition of the absurd cere- 
mony we have before described, to the intense delight 
of the drunken rabble around him; many of whom 
really thought that, when such an august personage 
had thus dared to defy the reigning monarch, the 
Bestoration must take place at once, and that, as a 
consequence, taxes and every other unpleasant thing 
which they were in the habit of attributing to the ex- 
isting government, would be abolished. 

It was very late ere the party broke up. Some, 
however, even of the more violent had had the pru- 
dence to make their escape almost immediately after 
the first treasonable outbreak. Among these was Mr. 
Brown. He had risen from his seat at the same time 
with Mr. Skirlaugh, but had been detained by his new 
acquaintances, the heat of whose friendship was so 
intense that he was unable to drag himself away to 
follow the Squire, as he had intended. When their 
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attentioii was at length diverted into another channel 
by the expedition of the fiiture member into the court, 
he was free, and hastened at once to depart. In the 
lower regions he found the throng so great, that it 
was not until after the external* orgies had been con- 
cluded was he able to make his way through the crowd 
into the street. When at large, he lost no time in 
descending the steep hill to the Saracen's Head, where 
he had taken up his temporary abode; — an ancient 
hostelry in those days, which still exists a few yards 
external to the Stone Bow, to remind us of old times 
and the strange scenes its walls have witnessed. 
There, in a private room, he found certain friends 
who are not unknown to us. 

" What news, Mac ? have you trapped the badger ? " 
exclaimed Lord Carlton, who, to Mackenzie's surprise, 
seemed very nearly sober. 

"We thought they'd seen through your disguise, 
and hanged you as a spy," said Brotherton. 

"Or poisoned you with bad punch," suggested 
Smyley. 

" This last could hardly be ; I'm like the tyrant in 
the school book, too well seasoned. There was no 
chance of finding me out. The disguise was perfect. 
If you could only daub pictures as weU as you've done 
my face, Gad, Smyley, you'd be the greatest painter in 
England — Sir James would be nothing to you. I've 
got on splendidly. I hit on a notable expedient after 
I left you. As I was walking up the hill — and a 
damned steep one it is, why, it's like the roof of a^ 
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house — ^I fell in with a person about my own size, a 
Devonshire man, who has bought an estate in this 
county, though he's never been here before, he's come 
now all the way to vote for the Whigs. He told me 
about himself, his property, his forefathers, and every- 
thing that was his, and was so pleased by my replies 
and my Hanoverian politics, that he walked with me 
three times round the minster yard, that he might 
let me know everything about himself. While he was 
gabbling, a bright thought struck me. I walked with 
him to the yellow inn, saw him safe in the dining- 
room, and then went and announced myself at the 
Tory house as Mr. Brown." 

'* Splendid ! Capital ! Excellent ! " ejaculated the 
trio. 

** I had no conversation, however, with old Skir- 
laugh — ^tried, but could not manage it, and it is as well 
I hadn't, for he's committed himself far enough without, 
and I don't think he would have drawn in the way we 
wished for. If you'll fill your glasses and sit as still 
as mice. 111 tell you all about it; but I must not 
drink a drop," saying this, Mackenzie flung himself 
into an arm chair, and narrated slowly and distinctly 
the events of the day. 

^* Gad, we have him, and no mistake," ejaculated the 
peer ; " a clear confession of treasonable designs." 

*' Quite sufficient for an arrest, but it is certain that 
no punishment will follow thereon. The government 
would never bring such a thing to trial," said the 
cautious land agent. 
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•* Perhaps not; and we don't want them. Would 
rather they didn't; hut am I not right in thinking that 
his Majesty's secretary will cause a warrant to issue for 
his arrest, on oath heing made hy me of the above trea- 
sonable words ? I shall add a few touches, as Smyley 
would say, which I haven't worked up yet." 

The peer and his adviser thought that it was quite 
certain such a course would be followed. 

" Then our line is clear ; you stay about here, can't 
be better than where you are. I'll go and get the 
warrant out if I can, and be back again in a shot. If 
the warrant comes, the way is open ; if* it doesn't, I'll 
find someone to go to Lawyer Skirlaugh, and tell him 
what's in the wind. The old fellow is as cautious as a 
prison turnkey. He'll send an express off at once to 
the Squire, bidding him hide for a time. In either 
case we shall be rid of him for a few days, and that, I 
take iti is all we want." 

After some more conversation it was settled that 
Mackenzie should proceed at once to town. Little 
more than an hour had elapsed from his leaving the 
Angel, ere he was speeding southward as fast as a 
chaise and four horses could carry him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" The Ghspel is na sma' thing, 
And yet it hath to hide ; 
The Gk)spel is a biaw thing, 

Tet men can't it abide ; 
The Gospel is na hi>w thing, 

Tet the Gentiles won't it hear ; 
But the GK)8pel is a goodly thing, 
And the Saints they hold it dear." 

BaM9 PaaUery, 

JoHiT Stxjtting had, it will be remembered, plamaed 
out for himself a considerable amount of work. He 
found much more to be done than even his sanguine 
imagination had pictured. The scattered religious 
body of which he was a chief leader had many members 
among the small yeomen in the south of the county. 
In the city of Lincoln and its neighbourhood there 
were not a few who, through good report and evil, had 
adhered to the form of faith which Vane, Harrison, 
and Adrian Scroope had sealed with their blood. 
Nothing that could be strictly called persecution now 
awaited any of those who professed such extreme 
^^inions; but life was embittered to them in many 
'S, not only by the violence of party feeling in their 
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Opponents, but also by the violent dissensions that rent 
their own body. These quarrels within the church 
had of late years proceeded to such lengths that 
Stutting and the wiser heads of the party became 
convinced that unless something were done speedily to 
heal old sores and smooth over new difficulties, the 
sect would be cleft into almost as many churches as 
families. This would be fatal to any religious body 
which held among its articles of belief that an ex- 
ternal ministry was a divinely appointed ordinance, but 
did not seem to him and the more extreme theologians 
of his party to be an evil in any degree so great as the 
other that was threatened, namely, that they should 
seem to give countenance to certain acts of worldly 
government and certain modem customs which, in 
their eyes, were absolutely inimical to all true religion. 
The ever-recurring question, too, of grace and free-will 
was again troubling the consciences of those who called 
themselves the elect. All were Calvinists — strict Cal- 
vinists, as modem people would say — but students of 
divinity know that the glosses on the teaching of the 
great Swiss Beformer are so many and various that a 
man may in good faith hold himself to be a thorough- 
going predestinarian, while his enemies within the 
sheepfold are, with an equally clear conscience, de- 
nouncing him as an Arminian or a Pelagian. 

Most of the leaders of the body had assembled at 
Lincoln, and many were the discussions that the 
Wivilby tanner had with them on the points which 
threatened the peace of the church. Though strict in 
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his ideas of orthodoxy as any martyr that ever shed 
his hlood for the faith, he was by no means a rash, 
fanatical controversialist. On one point especially he 
showed himself far in advance of several of his brethren. 
The apples of discord were many; but by far the 
ruddiest pippin on the tree was the question of voting. 
It was generally admitted among them that the present 
government was only provisional — that there could be 
no lawful rule in temporal matters more than in 
spiritual, except such as was exercised by those of the 
household of faith. Could, then, a man with a clear 
conscience vote on either side, and, if so, was he bound 
to support the Whigs, whose rule was a pledge for the 
support at least of Protestantism and a kind of liberty 
of conscience, or was he, on the other hand, bound to 
uphold the Tory party, in the hope that their success 
might lead to a Jacobite triumph, and it, in its turn, 
pave the way to the destruction of existing institutions 
and the reign of the saints on earth. The question 
seems now a sufficiently foolish one, but it was de- 
bated then with great warmtli. Stutting held strongly 
that it was a duty to support the Tories ; but he 
showed his good sense by arguing that it was clearly 
a question on which a man might hold any opinion 
without forfeiting his right to be looked upon as a 
faithful member of the body. On another question 
which harassed his co-religionists he was much less 
accommodating. We should fail if we tried to make 
our readers understand the precise nature of the dis- 
pute which was then raging about the " divine decrees ; " 
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* suffice it to say that the sect was fiercely agitated in 
that particular, and that, as is the way with controver- 
sialists, each party called the other many of those ugly 
names with which fifteen hundred years of religious con- 
troversy have enriched our dictionaries. Stutting was 
the leader of the party which its enemies delighted in 
calling Antinomian. Though prepared to make every 
concession in the way of practical politics, here he 
would not give way an inch. These religious bicker- 
ings, fraught with evil to the body as they were, were a 
great personal gain to the tanner, for while they 
separated him from several people with whom he had 
hitherto held close friendship, his firm and eloquent 
defence of his own sect vastly increased his power over 
such as adhered to his party. Of this remnant he was 
ihe undoubted spiritual head, and though his followers 
-would have hesitated to say of him many things which 
have been said of the Popes, it is doubtful whether any 
member of the august line of the Eoman pontiffs has 
been followed with more unquestioning faith than was 
John Stutting by the few Lincolnshire households who 
adhered to his teaching. 

On the north of the minster, not far from Skirlaugh 
Place, was a low building, with thatched roof and 
dormer windows. Access to it was gained by a back 
lane, which fell into the Bail, near the Newport Gate. 
Here dwelt a widow woman, one of the most fervent 
and docile of John's disciples. At her house, when he 
had occasion to visit the city, either in a pastoral 
capacity, or as a buyer of skins and a seller of hides, 
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he usually took up his abode. Here the prayer- 
meetings and preachings of the sect were held, and 
here, during the last few days, had been summoned 
several conventions for the discussion of religious pro- 
blems. Gatherings which, if less famous in history 
than the great Synod that has rendered the large 
room at the Kloveniera Doelen at Dort an object of 
Protestant pilgrimage, do not owe their insignificance 
to any cold-hearted moderation in language or latitudi- 
narian want of rigidity in theological definition. 

On the evening of the day on which the Tories had 
dined so unwisely at the Angel, a small company of 
grave persons were, gathered together in Martha 
Fowler's snug parlour. There was nothing to the 
outward eye of a religious nature in the assembly. A 
large earthenware jug of beer stood in the centre of the 
table, and most of the company were -smoking long 
clay pipes, and refreshing themselves, though in strict 
moderation, with the kindly beverage. The conversa- 
tion was grave, but by no means uninteresting, even 
to one who did not hold the peculiar views of the 
" remnant." 

"I could have wished," said a short, thick-set 
man from the Fens, "that harmony might be re- 
stored in the church, if it were only that we might 
have taken counsel with the brethren as to the new 
sect of the Methodists. What think you of them, Mr. 
Spring ? " 

The person addressed was a small, spare man, with 
a rather red face, small grey eyes, and a thoughtful 
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, cast of countenance, which hetokened rather earnest 
study in the closet than physical labour. 

•*My mind has been much exercised with them/' 
replied the person addressed ; " but I see nothing 
clearly. They seem to be servants of God, but 
assuredly are yet in dry places, believing in universal 
redemption and other carnal imaginations, which come 
of blind zeal and over-bold devotion.^' 

" I have heard," said the first speaker, " that there 
are some who are in the right way. There has, it is 
said, been an outpouring among them in Wales." 

" Their way is not all evil here,'' interposed Stutting, 
from his nook in the chimney-corner, the chief seat in 
the apartment, which was given to him as the acknow- 
ledged president. " Truly, they are as yet blinded, 
not knowing the truth — dazed, it may be, by the 
brightness of the Gospel, so as not to discern the 
flicker of a peggy wi' her lantern from the light of 
day ; but then the preachers stir the people's hearts, 
and if men's hearts are but stirred, grace will be poured 
into them for whom it is meant." 

'* The godless rabble are never tired of misusing 
them. It was but the other day, if it had not been for 
me and one or two more in our street, a preacher 
would have been thrown into the river in this very 
city. If anybody molests a singing-boy in the minster, 
yea, so much as tears one of their Popish surplices, to 
jail he goes; but a Methodist preacher is no more 
thought on than a dog, or one of ourselves," said a 
Lincoln shopkeeper. 
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" These are signs of the latter times/' said the gentle- 
man who had before been addressed as Mr. Spring ; 
•*^ signs that the great falling away is approaching, and 
the country again about to sink into Popish darkness, 
as a preparation for the pouring out that shall come in 
the last days. I can see it as clear as sunshine in 
the Scriptures, both old and new." 

*' There are louder warnings than these you tell of. 
It isn't the rabble only who live like swine, but men 
who hold their heads high, and who call themselves 
gentlemen. Look at the filthy lives they lead. What 
do you think the men, who should be the first to take 
in hand the Gospel plough, are doing just now at the 
White Hart and the Angel? What would good Sir 
George Ascue, what would Sir William Armyn, Sir 
Christopher Wray, Edward Eossetter, or faithful Mr. 
Original Peart say, if they could waken from their 
graves and see the godless Whigs and Tories trying 
which can make themselves the most reprobate? 
Surely they would say the last days were indeed 
come,'' said the Fen man. 

"Nay, rather, what would they say of our people 
who are falling away to the Pelagian heresy on every 
side ? '^ exclaimed Stutting, whose heart was troubled 
by the apostasies within the sheepfold. " What would 
they say, who, when they ruled, would not so much as 
suffer an Arminian to speak above a whisper, if they 
saw the stiff-necked men who call themselves believers, 
and yet, yesterday and to-day, have withstood me to 
the face ? would they not say that even as Jannes and 
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Jambres withstood Moses, so do these also resist the 
truth. Men of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning the 
faith ; but their folly shall be manifest unto all men — 
their birthright shall be given to others. The church 
shall not be left desolate. Men shall come from the 
East and the West to fill the places of which they 
were found not worthy." 

While he yet spoke, a low, scarce audible knock was 
heard upon the outer door. Martha, the mistress of 
the house, who was a silent witness of the conclave, 
drinking in with avidity every word that fell from her 
beloved teacher's lips, moved silently to the door. 
After a word or two of conversation in the passage, a 
man entered with his face muffled in a thick shawl. 
He walked with a nervous and hesitating gait to the 
open space before the fire, and standing directly oppo- 
site Stutting, uncovered his face and looked down upon 
the ground with the ashamed and crest-fallen expres- 
sion of a child who has been detected in a serious 
fault. John did not rise from his seat, no muscle of his 
face moved. He looked at the intruder with the 
calm, quiet gaze with which an interested spectator 
might contemplate some object of natural beauty. At 
length, he said, " Ephraim, I told you you would come. 
It's no use to strive," and turning to the mistress of 
the house he asked for a horn of beer, a pipe, and a 
seat, for the new-comer. 

"Not for me — ^not for me," said Ephraim, retiring 
into a comer and crouching so that he almost sat upon 
his haunches ; " I can't bear it, John, any longer, and 
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rm come to tell jon so. I don't care who hears me,** 
cried the man, almost sobbing. 

'^Noy I knew yon cooldnH; I told yon so when I 
saw yon last at Oriffin's Wharf, in Boston Harbonr. I 
knew you wonld come. What a blessed thing grace is ! '' 

** I can't stand it ; I've had no peace night or day 
8in^ and I've just come to teU you that the way is 
clear. I can't strive any longer." 

^' Thank God the way is clear, Ephraim ; I knew 
you'd be beaten at last. Some men can go to hell easy 
enough ; they've had a place prepared for 'em there be- 
fore the foundation of the world was laid ; but I knew 
you couldn't. Do what you would you were marked 
out by grace, but you, like a child, that tries at things 
impossible, thought you could have your own way and 
damn yourself as you deserved, so I left you at Boston 
in Massachusetts, and now here you are at Lincoln in 
England, come all the way to show the Lord's words 
are true." 

The man sobbed loudly, and again uttered in the 
same deeply penitent tone, *^ It's no use striving." 

*' Come, come, Ephraim, you're not a Papist, nor an 
Arminian, that believes in works — ^tell us all about it. 
These are all friends here — golden vessels tried in the 
fire. Sit down," and he placed a chair near the fire 
for the penitent, and leading him to it, seated him pas- 
sively thereon. ** I will tell our friends the first part, 
and when I leave off> you begin." 

** You know I have been a traveller a good bit ; I 
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used to be a sailor, then settled in America; it was 
there I first knew I was in grace^ and there I met this 
young man. He was devout, God-fearing, and prayer- 
ful, and he and I loved one another like brothers, and 
many a time have we helped one another with our 
ploughing and shearing, and with our fights with the 
heathen men to whom the land once belonged. It so 
happened, however, after a time, that Ephraim seemed 
to fall away from grace, but from something that had 
passed between us, which I will not mention, I knew 
that could not be, and when I saw him drunken and 
heard him curse, I used to say to him, 'Ephraim, 
Ephraim, is that how a son should use his father ? 
You know, Ephraim, your birthright is secure, and so 
you don't mind how you spoil your father's goods. 
Know you not that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Ghost ? ' At first he bore this quietly as a Christian man 
should the rebuke of one set over him in the Lord ; 
but at last he lost even that sign of grace, and answered 
my rebukes with railing and foul words. Now, one day 
a letter came to me from England to say my brother was 
dead, and that the place where I now live had come to 
me by heirdom, so I put my goods and my wife and 
daughter (my wife was alive then) in a ship to sail 
for home. We were just ready to start, the vessel 
would have been imloosed in five minutes more, when 
who should come up but Ephraim. He held out his 
hand and said * Good-bye, John ; we shall never meet 
again. You're going to England, and from there to. 
heaven; I shall stay here for a bit and then go 
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straight to hell.' I said to him, ' I shall not say good-bye ; 
we shall meet again in England and in heaven/ and 
I turned away and left him, for he was a filthy living 
fellow then, and I would not seem to encourage him 
in his foulness. I have never heard of him since. 
What has brought him here you must learn from his 
own mouth." 

During this recital the stranger sat silent, big tears 
rolling down his cheeks. His narrative, broken by 
sobs, was told at great length. We may condense it 
into a few words. It seemed from his own statement 
that after Stutting left America, Ephraim's moral 
character underwent no improvement. In drinking 
and debauchery he wasted the little substance he had, 
and was at length compelled to gain his sustenance by 
enlisting in one of the irregular troops of infantry, by 
aid of which the colonists protected themselves from 
the attacks of the red-men. His commander was 
a Captain Tyrwhitt. That gentleman took a liking to 
him, and after some years spent in wild border warfare, 
when he returned home he brought Ephraim with him 
as his servant. Tyrwhitt had friends in Lincolnshire, 
and on his death, which happened soon after his 
arrival in England, employment was found for 
Ephraim in the Lincolnshire trained band. This life 
did not suit him, he soon withdrew or was discharged 
from the force, and found himself left penniless and 
without employment. A strong, active fellow, he was 
possessed of many of those qualities which were useful 
in common soldiers when the army was more dependent 
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on the capacity of its units, and less on the mechanism 
of war. A near connection of his former master was 
at this time High Sheriff of the county, and through 
his influence he got him the post of turnkey at Lincohi 
Castle, the county prison, a post for which he seemed 
exactly fitted. 

He still filled that office, and might have heen as 
happy therein as any tolerably humane man could be 
with the prisons in the state they were a century ago, 
had his mind been free from religious questionings. 
The Calyinistic sentiments he had imbibed in America, 
especially the enthusiastic talk of Stutting, was ever 
in his mind. Visionary terrors, or terrors which 
most of the world now considers visionary, haunted 
his imagination. He felt that he could have no peace 
here or hereafter, in the state of mind he then was, but 
like many another tortured soul, knew of no way to 
escape. The w^ords of Stutting were constantly before 
him ; he would have gone to any part of England 
to see him, but he had no idea where his abode 
now was. The estrangement that had taken place 
between them in America had prevented him from 
learning that the plot of land his former friend had in- 
herited was within five-and-twenty miles of the city 
where he lived. In this miserable state, he continued 
to perform the duties of his office, sometimes medi- 
tating suicide, at others thinking that he would turn 
packman, and wander over England in the hope of 
some day falling in with the Mend who only, as he 
thought, could give him peace. 
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So straDge a delusion may seem to indicate mental 
weakness, bordering on insanity, to those whose reli- 
gious ideas have been moulded by circumstances into 
a different shape. It was not, however, unnatural in one 
on whose soul the consciousness of sin pressed heavily, 
and who was unsustained by that high faith in divine 
grace which, with aU its narrowness to others, has given 
the world some of its noblest examples of Christian 
heroism. Ephraim was a man capable of any amount of 
self-sacrifice or endurance when his heart was deeply 
touched, but had not that unnamed something which is 
required to give spontaneous force to the character. As 
a disciple, few would have surpassed Ephraim Binns; 
but he was unable to stand alone. On the morning of 
the day, the events of which we have been describing, as 
he was at his work within the walls of the castle, he saw 
from one of the windows the tall form of John Stutting 
in the open space below, surveying the buildings with 
the business-like air of one who is anxious to know 
as much as he can of every place he visits. Ephraim 
looked upon this as no common occurrence ; to him it 
was a direct manifestation of Providence that his time 
was come, and he was to^ be no longer desolate. The 
duties of his office made it impossible for him to go out 
at once and renew his acquaintance ; he probably would 
have shrunk from doing so had there been no impedi- 
ment in the way. Much of the afternoon was spent in 
making inquiries for J6hn's abode ; as soon as it was 
foimd, the prodigal, with many fears as to the issue, 
hastened to make himself known to his former teacher. 
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The guests assembled at Martha Fowler s were early 
people ; on the present occasion they felt it was but 
kindly to retire sooner than usual, that Stutting might 
be alone with his friend. Their conversation when in 
private related almost solely to those spiritual truths, 
or half truths, of which it is not proper to speak here. 
Long before he departed, the poor penitent was as 
firmly persuaded as the tanner himself, that he was 
indeed in a state of grace, and many were the firm 
resolves he made that he would not again disgrace the 
high privileges to which he had been called. 



CHAPTER V. 

*' Mussabat tacito medicina timore." — Lucret, vi. 1178. 

On the morning of the third day after the departure 
of the Squire, Madam Skirlaugh and Mary Morley 
were engaged in earnest discourse in the dressing- 
room of the former lady.' It is not our duty or inten- 
tion to inquire too closely into the nature of the matter 
they were discussing, especially as the serious tone of 
both ladies indicated that the subject, whatever it was, 
was of an important, and it may therefore be presumed 
of a private nature. Their discourse was certainly not 
of theology, for the ladies were never known to argue 
with each other. They had been brought up in beliefs 
as far as the poles asunder, and neither of them had 
been so unfortunate as to have the happy faith of 
childhood lacerated by the doubts that spring of con- 
troversy. It is not reasonable to suppose that they 
were talking over any domestic grief that had befallen 
the household, for the voices of both were cheerful ; 
nor can we for a moment believe that scandal occupied 
their time, for they were, as we have heretofore indi- 
cated, good women ; and besides, their faces had not 
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the malignant expression which is proper to persons 
engaged in that unholy calling. The table was littered 
with articles of feminine work ; but the hands of both 
were unoccupied. As well, however, as the ordinary 
furniture of a lady's work-basket, there were strewn 
about the table divers oblong pieces of silk, satin, and 
other materials, and not a few short bits of ribbon of 
various colours. From these signs, and these alone, 
we should gather that the ladies were talking about 
dress. Now, as it was certain, as far as there could be 
assurance in such a matter, that Balf Skirlaugh, the 
younger, would be at home in a few days, and as it had 
been arranged that Mary and he were to be married as 
soon as the necessary preparations could be completed 
after his return, we do not think it at all improbable, 
although far from being in a position to give a de- 
cided opinion, that these UtUe snippings of bright 
coloured raiment were samples of various kinds of 
dresses, sashes, and head-gear, which a certain Mr. 
Slight, draper and silk mercer, who dwelt near the 
church of St. Peter at Arches in Lincoln, and who 
was a well-known correspondent of Mrs. Skirlaugh, 
had sent over, for inspection, by Squire's Bob ; for be 
it known to our readers, that important functionary had 
returned from Lincoln almost as soon as he had re- 
corded his vote and got his convoy off his hands. 
He had been much perplexed in mind by the story 
he had heard from Nell, and his suspicions were 
farther aroused by other fragments of information he 
had picked up at Lincoln. These things, coupled with 
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the strange inquiries made by Mr. Brotherton, made 
him very uncomfortable. He therefore asked his 
master to let him return before him. That gentleman 
laughed heartily at his servant's foolish suspicions, but 
was by no means anxious to detain him. Bob, we 
believe, was really sorry to cut short his stay, for in his 
eyes the festivities were glorious. He did not see, or 
did not heed, the darker side of the picture, where 
perjury, intimidation, drunkenness, and broken heads 
were the principal features. The faithful fellow really 
felt very anxious, though he was not able to tell his 
master, or to present clearly to his own mind, what the 
danger was which he apprehended. He was, however, 
perhaps the more ready to return, when he remembered 
how much greater a personage he always found himself 
when his master was away from home ; for he was not 
by any means above the weakness of wishing to fill as 
large a space in the contemporary history of Skirlaugh 
Manor as he could contrive to get meted out to him. 

Whatever the nature of their conversation might be, 
the ladies were by no means gratified when they were 
informed that Dr. Chubb had called with a request to 
see the mistress of the mansion. 

The doctor, though an occasional guest at the 
Manor, had too much good sense to suppose that put 
him in any degree on an equality with its inmates. 
He never presumed to call unless he was sent for pro- 
fessionally, or wished to see Madam or the Squire 
on some matter of pressing importance. If the circum- 
stances were not urgent, he always considered it more 
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becoming in him to commmiicate with them by writing. 
Mrs. Skirlaugh, therefore, felt certain that she was 
required on some important business, and ran over in 
her mind whether any of the cottagers were likely to 
be ill, or to have had a misfortune in their families. 

" Sorry to trouble you, madam, very sorry ; but the 
case is really extremely urgent," said the worthy man, 
with a grave professional manner, which gave the lady to 
understand that somebody was dangerously ill or sadly 
hurt. 

" Who is it, doctor ? l*ve not heard of anybody 
being ill ? " 

'* No, madam ; it's none of your people. That makes 
it the worse. I almost wish it was. Forgive me, madam, 
for saying so ; but then, you see, something could be 
done. It's poor Bessie Stutting.'' 

'^ What of the good girl ? I hope she isn't hurt. 
She looks as healthy as the day is long.'* 

" So she did, so she did, madam ; but she doesn't 
now, poor thing. She's taken with a fever, one of the 
worst I ever saw ; and her father's from home ; nobody 
knows when he'll be back ; and she hasn't a soul to 
wait on her, except the little orphan girl who lives 
with them, who isn't more than ten years old, poor 
child." 

"What sort of a fever is it, doctor? There are 
many kinds. There is the slow or nervous fever, the 
intermittent, the malignant, putrid or epottedj the 
bilious, and the scarlet fever, and many more I have 
heard of, but forget their names." 
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" You would say it was a putrid fever, madam. We 
doctors are now beginning to call it typhus, from a 
Greek word rv^o), which means to inflame. You will 
excuse the languages, for once, madam, I hope." 

"Then it is infectious,*' added the lady, not in- 
terested in the doctor s philology. 

" Yes, highly so ; at least, so I think. We can never 
tell ; but the worst is, the people have got it into their 
heads — that is, the silly old crones of Wivilby have 
— ^that it is the plague, and not a soul will go near the 
poor lass for love or money; and nobody knows 
when John will be back, or where to send to him." 

" The women are geese. Tell them that I, who 
know more about such things than anybody in the 
country, except yourself, say, as you have told them 
already, that it is not the plague ; then, surely some 
old woman will go to her. John will pay them hand- 
somely, I know. You may say, if you like, that if he 
doesn't satisfy them, I will, if that will make them 
more reasonable.'* 

"Bless me, madam, you don't know the stupid 
ignorance of the common people, as I do, or you 
wouldn't think that would stir 'em. You only see 
'em in their Sunday manners. If they've got their 
work-day clothes on, they spruce their tongues up 
when they talk to ladies of quality like you ; but I 
see 'em with their every-day ideas outside their heads, 
and I can tell you, that there's not a soul in Wivilby 
would go near the girl, if they knew they could save 
her life. They will have it it's the real plague come 
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back, and that the only way to stop it is to let it die out. 
IVe seen a dozen of them this morning, before I came 
here, and they're all in the same tale/* 

"How very sad. Well, something must be done. 
I can get a nurse, I know, if I try. Just give me a few 
directions of what to do, that I may tell the woman I 
send, and you'll find her there this evening, or to- 
morrow, whe n you call, carrying them out." 

The doctor gave the lady the proper instructions, 
and departed much lighter of heart, though still by no 
means easy, as he feared that the powerful and strong- 
willed woman would find herself over-matched by the 
dense ignorance, fear, and superstition of the peasantry. 

As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Skirlaugh sought out 
Mary, and told her what had happened, requesting her 
to go and send one of three women whose names she 
mentioned, to wait upon the sick girl. She herself had 
appointments which it would be very inconvenient to 
put off ; and her authority, coming as it did through 
so indisputable a channel, would, she was quite sure, 

» 

carry as much weight with it as if the word of com- 
mand were given by her own lips. 

" If none of these will go, what shall I do ? " asked 
Mary, as, habited in her walking-dress, with a little 
bas^t containing necessaries on her arm. she departed 
on her mission. 

" One of them must go. DonH raise useless objec- 
tions, nor let them do so. Nanny Smith will do best, 
if you can get her," said the self-confident lady, as with 
the rapidity of a mind long trained in the habit of 
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managing petty details, she tamed her mind from poor 
Bessie's sufferings to the specimens of coloured silk on 
ivhich her thoughts had been fixed before the doctor's 
interruption. , 

Nanny Smith's cottage stood in the valley, near the 
common, at about a mile's distance from the house. 
Her husband was woodman to Mr. Skirlaugh. He 
had, like most of that gentleman's people, a patch of 
land of his own, and was absent at Lincoln, fulfilling 
his duty as a citizen by occupying a cosy place on the 
long-settle at the Plough, drinking the beer which the 
good-natured Tory candidate paid for, and making up 
for the valuable time lost to his master's service (he was 
a yearly labourer) by telling the other soakers unnum- 
bered anecdotes, illustrative of the generosity of the 
Skirlaugh family, and pouring forth extravagant pro- 
phecies as to the rare doings there would be at the 
Manor when Master Balf was married. His wife had 
relations living at Lincoln, and she had claimed a seat 
on a pillion behind her husband for the purpose of 
paying them a visit she had dreamed of for years. 
When Mary arrived, she found the cottage locked up, 
and the cow and poultry in charge of a neighbour. The 
house of the second woman mentioned by Mrs. Skir- 
laugh as likely to imdertake the unpleasant charge lay 
in a southerly direction, not far from the place where 
she was. Here, however, she was not more fortunate. 
Alice Skinner, a widow, lived on the Skirlaugh domain, 
where her late husband and his forefathers had worked 
time out of mind. Mary felt sure the good woman 
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would undertake the task without raising any objection. 
To her extreme discomfort, she found the poor soul 
herself in great distress ; her only boy, a sailor, whom 
she had not seen for years, had come home that very 
morning from Hull, with a broken arm, newly set, in a 
state of extreme weakness and emaciation from neglect 
and exposure. The woman herself was rather an object 
of pity, than one who could be expected to devote her 
time to the comfort of others. Her only remaining 
hope lay in an old crone who lived not far from Stut- 
ting's house. Her cottage was not the Squire's pro- 
perty ; but she was very poor, and therefore in the 
constant habit of receiving presents of food and clothes 
from the family, and had got — why, it is not quite 
clear — ^to be considered as one of their own people. 
She was at home, and there seemed no impediment to 
her going. When Mary delivered Mrs. Skirlaugh's mes- 
sage, she met with an answer that amounted to an 
absolute refusal. 

" She had heard," she said, "that it was no fever, 
but the real plague, such as was here in her grand- 
father's time.'* 

Mary assured her that it was nothing of the sort ; that 
the plague had not been in England for more than 
eighty years ; that it was only a bad fever. 

"Well, miss, it may be so. I don't know ; but you'll 
excuse me, miss, if I say that I do think it is the real 
plague, for I knew a young woman that died of it, and 
no mistake, twenty years sin' come next Gainsburgh 
Mart, and from what they tell me, Bessie's just for all 
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the world like her ; and Bobert May says just the very 
same thing, and that she's sure to dee, and that it's 
like a temptin' o' God's marcy to go nigh hand her. 
She wouldn't ha' been smitten like this for nowt/' he 
says. 

" Who is Kobert May ? *' inquired Mary. 

"Bless yer heart, miss, and did ye never hear of 
Bobert May ? He's a herb doctor, and a sight cleverer 
chap than Doctor Chubb or any of them book-lamed 
men. He can tell what's matter wi' folks by the stars, 
forby knowin' whether they^ll dee or not wi'out a 
lookin' at their tongues, feelin' of their pulses, oir ony 
such like kelter. He says she was bom under the 
influence o' Sattun — not Satan, miss ; though she 
might be that, too, for aught I knaw, for her fayther's a 
strange huncht and queer man — well, you knaw, he's 
cassen her planets, and he's sure she'll dee on the 
eight day after she was ta*en, if not afore, for Sattun 
is lord of the ascendant. That was just what he said, 
no longer sin' than last neet, when he comed to see me 
for my leg, which is all along o' Sattun, too, but then 
it can't hurt me 'cause I was bom under Venus, let 
alone a bit o' natterin' pain. ' 

" He cannot have cast her nativity, for she was not 
bom near here, and therefore it is not likely he can 
know the exact time of her birth, which people who 
practise these fooUsh arts consider necessary," said 
Mary. 

" Lors a' marcy, miss, you don't knaw Bobert May. 
Tf ye did, he'd insense you that it wasn't needed to knaw 
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nothing o' that sort; but just to look at the stars, and 
then in a book o' figures he's gotten, and it's all clear 
to him at once. He's not even seen her, and wouldn't 
go if he was sent for ; yet he tell'd me everything about 
her ailments a vast deal better than Chubb could, 
who goes to see her twice a day reg'lar." 

Mary found from the old woman's manner that it 
would be almost impossible to induce her to act as 
nurse, and felt that if her unwillingness could have 
been overcome, a person of such dense ignorance and 
prejudice would be worse than useless. 

" Can you tell me of any one who would be willing 
to go, if paid handsomely ? " asked she. 

" Bless ye, no, ma'am ; I don't think there's a woman 
young or old, within ten mile, as dar' go near the house. 
It's the real plague, it is for sartan, whatever Chubb 
may say, and everybody that gets it is sure to dee. 
What money's worth life ? " 

The position was a painful one. Mary knew enough 
of the art of healing to be sure that Bessie's life de- 
pended much more on good nursing than on any drugs 
that the apothecary could administer. She determined 
to go to the house, and see the little child who was at 
present her sole attendant. She would not go in, but 
merely stand at the door. Perhaps she might be able 
to learn from her the name of some friend who would 
help her mistress. 

Two or three small grass fields alone separated her 
from the tan-yard. When she came within sight of the 
house, she observed that the windows were all shut* 

VOL. II. B 
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and the blinds across them. Such is the habit when 
there is a corpse in the hoose^ and the thought struck 
her that the sick girl might have already passed beyond 
earthly aid. This seemed to be confirmed by the attitude 
of the little girl who sat, or rather lay, in a paroxysm 
of grief upon the stone bench beside the door. 

** Sarah ! Sarah ! my child, how is your mistress ? " 
exclaimed Mary, as she aroused the child's attention 
by touching her shoulder. 

" She's dead, ma'am,'' sobbed the little thing, hiding 
her face with her hands. 

" Dead ! surely not, Sarah. Doctor Chubb saw her 
this morning, and he did not think she would die so 



soon." 



" She is dead, ma'am. I'm sure she's dead. I see'd 
her dee mysen, and I did as mother alius tell'd me I 
was to do when folks dee'd, and as they did by her her- 
sen. I shut-to the winders and drew the blinds. 
There isn't a blind to the back kitchen winder, but 
I've hung her apr'n up there ; but I dar'n't go into the 
house no more, I'm sure I dar'n't." 

Poor Sarah would have said more, but her voice 
became choked by sobs. Mary was deeply affected, 
almost as much as the child ; but she had sufficient 
command over herself not to let it unnerve her. 
Acting on the impulse of the moment, without a 
thought of the risk she was incurring, she entered the 
cottage. The kitchen was untidy and dirty ; the fire 
was sinking on the hearth; the tables were covered 
with dirty crockery, and the remains of the last meal 
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that had been taken ; the floor seemed to have remained 
several days unswept. Mary noticed not these things, 
but opened the door of the room, where she knew Bessie 
was accustomed to sleep. It was suffocatingly close. 
The bed-curtains were drawn tightly round, so that no 
breath of air could reach the inmate. She pulled 
them gently aside; at flrst she thought that the poor 
child's tale was true ; the eyes were closed ; the breast 
seemed not to heave; the cheeks were red, but the 
flush of fever often retains its brilliancy some hours 
after the soul has fled. A more careful examination 
convinced her that life was not extinct. She drew 
back the curtain, opened the window to the fullest 
extent, and took her seat by the bed. The autumnal 
breeze fanned the girl's feverish cheek, and acted as a 
stimulant on her sinking faculties. Her breathing, at 
first inaudible, became stronger ; at length a deep sigh 
of relief showed that she was awakening. Mary was 
prepared with stimulants. She gave her wine in small 
quantities. An hour had not elapsed, before Bessie had 
regained consciousness though not the use of her 
reason. She did not know her benefactress, and in 
the wanderings of her delirium called with painful 
earnestness for her absent father. 

It was impossible to leave her, and had it not been 
so, the risk of infection had already been run, and it 
would have been the height of folly for her to return 
and carry perhaps the seeds of death into the Skir- 
laugh family. Mary was a mystic, of a far different 
type to John Stutting, but one of the same great 

B 2 
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family, a sister of that confraternity of holy souls 
scattered in all lands and among all creeds and 
tongues, who in their innermost hearts trust in nothing 
but the providence of God. She had been taught 
to think self-sacrifice amongst the highest of Christian 
graces, and that to help the suffering was the noblest 
offering that sin-stained mortals can make to Him who 
is all love. Without more than a moment's hesitation, 
without more than a passing thought of the danger to 
herself, she determined to stay with Bessie until the 
girl died, or was out of danger. She was not uncon- 
scious that it would distress her friends. Her imagi- 
nation pictured their sorrow in colours perhaps darker 
than the circumstances of the case warranted ; but she 
felt that, whatever might happen, she could not leave 
the poor thing desolate. 

We who are in the habit of leading lives of conti- 
nual indulgence cannot estimate fitly the spirit of 
sacrifice which ani^lates such souls as Mary's. We 
are apt to say, when we hear of acts of self-devotion, 
" They did as they liked; they wouldn't have done it, if 
it hadn't given them pleasure;" and think by thus 
exposing our own incapacity for receiving teaching 
in higher things, that we have shown we know " all 
about it," when we have, in fact, only proved that we 
are blindly ignorant of one side of human nature. 
Persons such as Mary prove by the very fact of their 
devotion that they have a capacity for intense love, 
quite beyond our gauging powers, and we may there- 
fore be certain that the pain they give to others, and 
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the yearnings of their own hearts, are not the less 
deeply realised because a spirit not of this world 
impels them to lead for a few hours or days a life 
which seems almost to realise " the beyond" in its 
unselfish devotion. 

Mary saw, as distinctly as any of us would havB 
done, the extent of the sacrifice she was maldng ; she 
knew her life to be in great peril. Perhaps that was 
not very much, she might not value life itself so very 
highly ; but she knew, also, that her lover, from whom 
she had been so long separated, was expected almost 
hourly to return. What would he think of the fa- 
naticism, so he perhaps would call it, of a young lady 
who had run away from her home at the very time 
when he was known to be returning, for the sake of 
nursing a tanner's daughter ? He could not be ex- 
pected to enter into her feelings ; he must, so she 
thought, have a much lower opinion of her judgment 
as well as of that slight regard, he would hardly call 
it love, which could be turned aside by the accidental 
sickness of a Calvinistic peasant woman. Might she not 
fear — was it injustice to him that she should fear? — that 
his affection would be damped by such eccentricity ; that 
he should think her cold-hearted, wayward, or ascetic ? 
Then, too, there was Mr. Skirlaugh, who, though 
sharp and irritable to most other people, was al- 
ways kind and considerate for her, would not he be 
pained beyond expression that she, whom he already 
regarded as a daughter, should have broken through 
the recognised decorum that fenced-in her class? 
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Mrs. Skirlaugh, even, could never be made to understand 
her; she, perhaps, feared giving pain here less than 
elsewhere ; but she knew that it would be even more 
hopeless to make her understand her motives than any 
of the others. The lady was kind to suffering, from a 
sense of duty (she could not exactly have defined 
why she had a strong natural pleasure in doing good) ; 
but her ideas of kindness and benefit to the outer world 
passed not beyond such actions as could be regulated 
like clock-work. A drill-sergeant, a member of the 
commissariat, a giver of parish doles, or a hospital 
nurse, she could understand ; but Mary felt, though 
she loved the good woman tenderly, that she could 
never enter her world, and that therefore she must, as 
a natural consequence, sink in her estimation. An- 
other fear, too, haunted her. Her father might come 
during her absence from the Manor ; she had not seen 
him for years, might never do so more, if the chance 
now likely to be afforded were missed. Should he 
come now, it would be a frightful additional risk if he 
sought her in her present abode. It never occurred to 
her for a moment to think that he would blame her. 
Father and daughter were of one mind. The man 
who had risked all he had : property, family, peace, the 
interest of his child, and life itself, for what in his eyes 
was the cause of God, was not likely to be wanting in 
the perception of the heroic traits in his daughter's 
character. They not only loved each other, but, what 
is far, far rarer, sympathised fully with each other's 
moral feelings. 
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These various bitter thoughts stung Mary terribly, 
but her will was firm. On some paper she had in her 
basket she wrote a hurried note to Mrs. Skirlaugh, 
telling her what had happened, and requesting her to 
forward certain things needful for the sufferer and her- 
self. She then went in search of the little girl. The 
child was still sobbing on the bench. It was no easy 
matter to convince her that her mistress still lived ; 
when she had seen her move and heard her speak, with 
childish revulsion of feeling she was at once as fully 
assured that Bessie would soon get well under the 
kindly care of Miss Morley, as she had been an hour 
ago that she was already dead. 

Sarah ran gaily with the note to the nearest cottage 
with a request that it should be forwarded at once to 
the Manor. 

Mrs. Skirlaugh's housewifely instructions had not 
been given to Mary in vain. She at once set herself 
to work to make things tidy, and, with the assistance 
of Sarah, the house presented, when the doctor came in 
the evening, as neat an appearance as if Bessie had 
been well and about her usual work. That person was 
astonished, irritated, admiring, and sorry at the same 
moment. He was a kind-hearted man, but had no 
power whatever of comprehending the half-reUgious, 
half-chivalrous mysticism which induced a delicately- 
nurtured lady not only to incur great risk of death, 
but also to degrade herself to menial labour for the 
sake of reHeving the sufferings of one with whom there 
could be no tie of duty, as it is called, or affection. 
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*' I can't understand it, ma'am, indeed I can't. I 
think nothing of your running the risk of death, for 
what is it ? not a worse thing than many of us hear 
every day. Not half so bad as having a fast tooth 
pulled out, unless you come to bleed to death, and 
then it is very bad ; but I don^t think of death. Ladies 
will risk their lives as freely in war as men wUl, but I 
never heard of a thing like this before. I never did 
indeed, ma'am. That a lady should do the work of a 
servant when she's not compelled. It is really very 
strange: and you must give me leave, as an old ac- 
quaintance, I would not presume to call myself a 
friend, to say that I think you will do yourself much 
harm by it. What will Mr. Skirlaugh and Madam 
say?" 

Mary answered his well-meant but narrow-minded 
remonstrance by assuring him that she could on no 
account think of leaving her charge while her presence 
was needed. She explained to him the state in which 
she had found his patient, and the means she had 
taken to promote recovery. 

" The wine was all right. That was well done. Give 
it her in small quantities when you can get her to take 
it; but opening the window was a great risk. I daren't 
have advised that. In cases like this we hold that the 
room should be as warm and free from draught as 
possible, no matter about a little closeness," said the 
doctor. 

" Mrs. Skirlaugh," said Mary, " who has taught me 
^he little I know in such matters, says that she has 
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found fresh air revive fainting people when nothing 
else will^ and I'm sure Bessie is a great deal better 
for it." 

** I would express the greatest respect for Mrs. Skir- 
laugh's judgment, but I really think it is very dan- 
gerous. Quite contrary to our practice. Entirely dif- 
ferent to the teaching at Leyden, where, you know, 
there is the best medical school in Europe. Physi- 
cians equal to the old Greeks. I never heard of any- 
body doing it before, except Dr. EadclijBFe. He was, I 
must say, a successful practitioner, but crotchety, very 
crotchety." 

The doctor turned to retire, and had got some 
yards from the house, when he came back. 

" 1*11 ride twenty miles to seek a nurse for her, if 
you'll go home. Miss Morley," said the kind-hearted 
man, beseechingly. 

Mary's determii^ation was not to be shaken, and the 
good man turned away again, not quite knowing whe- 
ther to regard Mary as something little less than 
an angel, or as rapidly developing symptoms of 
insanity. 

"If you will stay, do, for God's sake, keep the 
window shut ; you're far more likely to take the fever 
yourself if you breathe the fresh air ; and if she asks 
for water to drink, and she's sure to cry out for it, 
don't give her any, or as little as possible; it's the 
worst thing she can take." 

Of late days it has not been uncommon for ladies to 
do works of charity such as that which Mary under- 
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took, and an act like hers would now cause little sen- 
sation. In the last century self-sacrifice of this kind 
was so nearly unheard of, that we must not think 
hardly of the doctor because his mind was troubled 
by it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

'' Ann. It sits as lieayy on my heart 
As late ate suppers on tlie liver do. 
What will he say ? 

** Betty, Why, what's he sure to say, but this ? " 

The lAndaey Housewife, 

The Squire spent several days in Lincoln after the 
events we have narrated. His presence was needful to 
assist the wiser people of his party in their endeavours 
to remove, or at least mitigate, the disaffection to 
which the outrageous scene of revelry at the "Angel" 
had given birth. He felt that the sacrifice was needed, 
but we cannot say that he gave up his time cheerfully 
in order to help a person who was so much his own 
enemy. With many pishes and pshaws he allowed 
himself to be so far overcome as to waste — as he con- 
sidered it, and as, in truth, it was, for, after all, the Whig 
candidate won the contest — three or four more days in 
electioneering. He was as delighted as a schoolboy 
whose Christmas holidays have set in, when the time 
for return arrived, and the carriage was ordered at an 
early hour, so that the party might reach home for 
dinner. Mr. Skirlaugh was ready to depart before the 
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horses left their standings, so anxioas was he to rid 
himself of the very memory of elections, their dirty 
intrigues, meanness, and excess. It was a beautiful 
autumnal day, and the journey was a pleasant one, 
although the Squire was by no means in one of his 
more genial humours. When they turned into the 
park he discovered that he was weary " with sitting 
cooped up in a box," and suggested to his companions 
that the carriage should be sent on, and that they 
should walk the last half mile. All readily assented, 
and, to Madam's extreme discomfort, the coach reached 
home without them. That worthy lady was very 
anxious for an interview with her lord. She had heard 
vague and somewhat exaggerated reports of her hus- 
band's Lincoln speech, and with a painful memory of 
the troubles he had undergone during the last Scotch 
rebellion, she pictured him again an inmate of the 
Tower, if not actually on trial for his life. What 
Mary Morley had done, too, sate heavily on her mind, 
and she was more troubled than she liked to own, even 
to herself, by her anticipations of the meeting. 

Mrs. Skirlaugh, like some other good women we have 
known, was clever, and she knew it, and endeavoured to 
exalt herself in the eyes of others by professing to act 
in perfect independence of every one. She succeeded 
admirably in mere matters of household management, 
and the trivial details of domestic economy, of which she 
was a perfect mistress, and where her lord was not 
only ignorant but unwilling to be instructed; but in 
se provinces where he really desired to rule, she 
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found it impossible to have her own way when it was 
not his, and at times not very easy even to seem to 
have. Mr. Skirlaugh was, in fact, far stronger willed 
than his spouse, but desultory and thoughtless in 
minor things ; he seldom gave that impression to the 
world, and she, lacking the proper key to her husband's 
character, often failed in her judgments of him. 

Theirs had been a love match, and probably few 
persons in the shire had a warmer or more unselfish 
affection for each other. Mr. Skirlaugh had from the 
first comprehended her; " seen through," as the saying 
is, her very simple and straightforward nature ; she, on 
the contrary, was never able to gauge him. We should 
misrepresent the gentleman's character if we led our 
readers to believe that the worthy Lord of the Manor 
of Skirlaugh was a man of commanding genius, great 
width of mind, or subtilty of intellect. He could not 
lay claim to anything of the soii;. But without any of 
these high qualifications he was her superior, not only 
from having seen much more of the world, but also be- 
cause, without rising to that degree of intensity, that 
we, for want of a better name, call poetry, he had a per- 
ception of the higher bearings of things which was de- 
nied to his wife. Quietly and calmly ambitious, he was 
somewhat self-indulgent, and very arbitrary in his own 
genial way. She was more ambitious, and at least as 
arbitrary as he ; but these qualities were rarely stirred 
by the same class of temptations as those which moved 
him. This the good lady could not understand, and 
was apt, when she was unable to see things^in the 
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light they were viewed by her husband, to think him 
strangely wayward, though, in fact, it commonly hap- 
pened that it was she who was short-sighted or colour 
blind. 

Her opinipn about what Mary had done was made 
up at once. She thought it a frightful risk, and one 
that was in a measure uncalled for, and blamed herself 
exceedingly that she had not gone in person to seek 
for a nurse ; for if she had, she was quite sure that, 
notwithstanding the influence of Saturn and Bobert 
May's evil prophecies, she could have compelled the 
woman whom Mary last visited to have done her 
bidding. This opinion, however, she kept reUgiously 
to herself. " It will never do," thought she, " for me 
to seem to blame Mary. The people must at least 
think we are of one mind." The good housewife loved 
popularity, and she saw plainly that if Bessie reco- 
vered and Mary did not take the fever and die, it 
would add immensely to her influence with the com- 
mon people. She, therefore, notwithstanding her aver- 
sion to horse exercise, visited Stutting's cottage every 
day, though she only saw Mary in the yard at some 
distance from the door. She had not returned very 
long from one of these journeys when the empty 
carriage arrived. There was no good ^ news to re- 
port. The patient, Mary said, remained just in the 
same state ; hanging in the balance between life and 
death. 

" What will Mr. Skirlaugh say to it ? " The ques- 
tion gave her infinite uneasiness, as, from her inca- 
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pacity to judge her husband's character, she was 
utterly unable to answer it. 

While we have been tediously gossiping with our 
readers concerning the mental organisation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Skirlaugh, they may well have forgotten that we 
left the Squire and his companions in the park. Their 
walk ;was a pleasant one. None of the party appeared 
inclined to shorten it. William felt it was probably the 
last, stroll he should ever have with Isabell, and would 
gladly have prolonged it for ever. The lady's feelings 
may not have been widely dissimilar, for it was noticed 
by Mr. Callis, whose genealogical researches had exactly 
fitted him for minutely observing trivial things, that on 
three several occasions Isabell had verified the jester's 
proverb :— 

** The short way round, in spite of all, is still the longest way ; '* 

suggesting to her father three several pretty deviations 
from the direct track. It hardly needed the young 
lady's intervention to make the stroll irregular. Mr. 
Skirlaugh had seldom taken a straight walk in his life, 
except when impelled by strongjnecessity, or when his 
course lay on a fenced-in highway. The common 
things around him had always a multitude of in- 
terests, which in their turn suggested others that 
could only be gratified by wandering to and £ro athwart 
the beaten track. To-day his path across the park, 
if it could have been laid down on a plan, would not 
have looked unlike a fragment of Anson's voyage 
round the world, as it used to be depicted in zigzag 
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lines on school-globes in the days when we studied 
our Keith. 

About midway on his course he found John Dent, 
the lame gardener, busily engaged in mending the 
fence round a newly planted tree. 

" Have the cows been in mischief again, John ? '* . 
said he kindly to the old man, who, kneeling with his 
back to him, had drowned the sound of coming foot- 
steps by the clatter of his hammer. 

" Yes, Squire ; they're alius a doin' it. I never seed 
such a brute i' all my life as that black un is you call 
Mirk ; she'd keep one man a gate o' mendin' creddles 
fast enough, and Smithey hesn't gotten by a gean frae 
Lincoln yet, so I hev his wark to do as well as my 



own." 



Mr. Skirlaugh expressed sympathy with the over- 
worked gardener, who, he saw, was boiling over with 
irritability, at being called from his regular em- 
ployment. 

" It's a strange thing he's not gotten by again afore 
now, but it's matterless, for when he is here, he never 
does nowt. YouVe not a man up o' th' place. Squire, 
barrin' me, that does a day's wark atween sunrise and 
sunset. I shoiddn't mind doin' my awn if nobut I 
hedn't all t'other idled chaps leavins to do, an* all," 
growled the discontented horticulturist. 

The old man's bad temper was in a great measure 

constitutional. Mr. Skirlaugh had been accustomed 

*.o it for years, and never dreamed of being angry with 

im on that account. " It is all owing to the old 
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fellow's lameness^ a scolding wife, and the use of bad 
tobacco/' he was accustomed to say, when any one sug** 
gested to him that John Dent treated his master with 
scant courtesy. 

'^You must see to the creddles, as you call them, 
till he gets back. I can't have my young oaks barked 
because Smith is unfortunate enough to be a free* 
holder." 

" No, Squire, I mon't do nout o' the sort now you'v6 
com'd home. There's a strange bad thing hap< 
pened." 

The solemn way in which old John spoke, made 
Mr. Skirlaugh's heart beat faster. He thought for the 
moment something of importance had really gone 
wrong. 

" What is it ? '* said he, quickly. 

" Oh, sir, it's a bad job, a very bad job ; we hevn't 
been troubled wi' such an a thing for ten years gone 
by whatever more," said the old man, with tantalizing 
slowness. 

" What is it that's the matter, fellow ? " exclaimed 
the Squire, fast losing his temper at the gardener's 
prolixity. 

"Oh, sir, don't be in a hurry wi' me, I'm an old 
man, and you'll know soon enough." 

" Confound you, you old fool ! '' shouted the Squire, 
• now really angry. " What you've got to say, say at 
once, or FU '^ 

" Oh, Squire, it's the otter, sir, the otter. You 
mon't be mad wi' an old man like me." 

VOL. II. I 
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" Old men shouldn't be old fools, then, but answer 
when they're spoken to. What about otters ? " 

" Why, sir, we hevn't seen such a thing for years ; 
never, to my knowledge, since Trent bank broke at 
Harehole and flooded our common. I think they was 
all washed away by the water. But now there's a 
reg'lar swarm on 'em again i' Shawn dyke, and they 
come every neet and catch th' fish i' the carp pond. 
There'll soon not be a fish left, as long as a peaswad." 

"By jingo, that won't do!" exclaimed the Squire, 
relieved by finding that nothing more serious than an 
otter hunt was in prospect. ** We*ll have some sport 
with them, William, this very day. No, it's too late 
now, Mrs. Skirlaugh will want me for a hundred 
things. We'll have them to-morrow morning, the very 
first thing. Get the spears ready to-night, John, 
and send word to half a dozen lads that I shall want 
them, and harkye ! don't let anybody know what we 
are going to do, or we shall have all the Morleys from 
Scalhoe, and all their dogs and horses to feed." 

Mrs. Skirlaugh stood at the garden gate, watching 
for the truants long before they arrived ; when they 
did come, she fastened on her husband at once, and 
diverted him into a narrow path away from the rest. 
Mary was uppermost in her mind. The shadowy and 
undefined dread of criminal proceedings for treason, 
though quite sufficient to make her uncomfortable, did . 
not harass her half so much as her fears for Mary's 
health, and anxiety to know what Mr. Skirlaugh would 
say. He heard her tale in silent attention to the very 
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end, as if anxious, as perhaps he was, to prolong her 
suspense to the uttermost. 

"I hope you've not been angry with the child, 
Lucy," said he, when he could put oflf speaking no 
longer. "She has only done what was right, and I 
love her the better for it." And then he immediately 
began to talk about the otters. 



F 2 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Pise. I praj jou, honest himtsman, let me ask you a pleasant qnes* 
tion ; do yon hunt a beast or a fish? " 

CompleU Angler, book ii. chap. L 

The morning dawned darkly; a thick fog from the 
North Sea overspread the country ; so that our Mends, 
when they gathered round the breakfast-table, could 
hardly behold the leaden sea-god in the court. Such 
weather was, however, no impediment to the contem- 
plated sport, rather the reverse, in fact, for the scent 
would lie better than in bright sunshine, if the game 
took to the land. Mr. Skirlaugh, though not much of 
a sportsman, enjoyed the prospect of otter hunting, 
partly, perhaps, because it was an old English sport, 
but principally, no doubt, because it was now an un- 
common amusement, at least on his side of the river, 
where the animals were becoming very rare. It did 
not lessen its merits in his eyes, in that it was accom- 
panied with loud noise, laughter, and practical joking. 
He was anxious for the whole family to go with him ; 
but the course of the sportsman, like that of the lover, 
rarely runs smooth. He was foiled, in a great measure, 
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in his well-meant endeavours to induce the others to 
join in his amusement. Mrs. Skirlaugh would not 
venture out in the damp, having the fear of colds, 
rheums, and agues before her when she thought of 
a journey among the meres on such a day as this. 
Isabell had a far better excuse, — she must go to visit 
poor Mary. The Squire assured Mr. Callis that, as 
an antiquary, it was his duty to participate in a sport 
that not only the Greeks and Eomans, but also the 
northern nations indulged in. "You'll get fifty new 
words for your big dictionary of the vulgar tongue, if 
you go with us, chaplain," said he, persisting in a seem- 
ing belief that Mr. Callis's Glossary of the Northern 
Languages, a vast work on which he was continually 
labouring, was but a dictionary of the provincial dialect 
of North Lincolnshire, because the learned gentleman 
was known to be curious about the folk-speech, and to 
have attempted the illustration of certain vexed pas- 
sages in Chaucer by an appeal to the household talk of 
the people, in a series of articles in Sylvanus Urban*s 
^ell-known monthly pamphlet. " Besides, I want your 
opinion, as a divine, as to whether the otter is a fish 
or a beast. It is an important question, you know; 
for the Eomish Church has ruled, that being of the 
nature of fish it may be eaten on maigre days." 

"Who ever heard of eating the flesh of an otter, 
Mr. Skirlaugh ? " exclaimed his wife^ with some little 
warmth. "It is quite unfit for food. I should as 
soon think of having a badger cooked." 

" Perhaps so," replied her lord ; " but therein you 
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show yourself to be, what I have before ventured to 
intimate, not infallible in your judgments, even in the 
art you profess. The flesh of the otter is eaten at 
times over the whole of Europe where the Boman 
Catholics have the sway, as well as in Protestant Scot- 
land. I wonder youVe never heard of it there. I once 
supped off it myself in the South of France. 1*11 tell 
you the story ; it's worth hearing. 

" We had had a long ride that day, and I and my party 
were very hungry, when we came in sight of a Carthu- 
sian monastery. Monks of that order, as you are, or 
ought to be, aware, never eat meat during their whole 
lives ; at least that is their profession. Well, we knocked 
at the door, and I asked for beds for the night, and 
food for myself and my companions. They brought us 
a huge jug of wine, rather worse than bad small beer, 
and some round, thin black loaves, with a hole in the 
middle of each, just for all the world like quoits. 

* This won't do at all,' said I, to the refectoiy man. 

* We are Englishmen, and not Papists ; and, besides, 
we travel with a royal pass, which provides, &c., &c.* 
He knew what that meant, well enough. The old 
fellow assured us that the quoits were all they had to 
live on, and prated about their rule. * Indeed,' said I, 
*now can I, as a personal favour, be permitted to 
have an interview with the cook ? ' I think he might 
have said 'No,' perhaps, for he was as sour-featured 
a Papist as ever put a Protestant on the rack; but 
we moved in a body to the door, for I had been 
in such like places too often not to have an idea 
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of their plan; so we made our way at once to the 
kitchen. Before we got there a savoury smell, not 
unlike roast duck, reached us. ' That's not the steam 
from the quoits a-baking/ said I, to the old niggard. 
He pretended to be counting his beads and not to 
hear me; so we pushed open the door, and there saw, 
before a big fire, two fine otters roasting. They were 
stuffed with onions, and done to a turn. The cook was 
a jolly fellow. I explained to him how hungry we were, 
and that I had divers Louis d'or in my pocket, and was 
a devout person in the way of almsgiving when my 
belly was filled; and so, without more ado, the two 
otters were dished upon big wooden trenchers, and down 
we sat to eat them. ' Surely,' said I, * you wouldn't 
wish us to wash such dainty fare as this down with the 
spoiled vinegar you've set before us ? It would be a sin 
to give such acid drink to sour-tempered. Englishmen 
like us ! Don't you know what Moses says : — Non 
coques hoedum in lacte matris suse.' I don't know 
whether it was the hope of the Louis d'or or the sound 
of my Latin which opened their hearts ; but the pipkin 
of vinegar disappeared, and 3ome right royal Burgundy 
came in its room. Nor was that all, — good wheaten 
bread, thin cakes, sweetmeats, and I know not what 
other delicacies." 

"Do you really mean to say, Mr. Skirlaugh, that 
you ate some of the otter, and it was good ?" asked his 
wife ; " or is this only one of the wonderful tales about 
the eating in foreign parts which you invent to enter- 
tain poor Mr. Jordan when he comes ? " 
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" It*s as true as the gospel. "Mr. Gallis will tell you, 
and if you doubt it, find the passage in the library and 
translate it for you, which may be is more than I could 
do, setting forth how the otter, being an amphibious 
animal, feeding only on fish — there they are wrong 
though, teste meipso, — ^is held by Popish divines to 
partake so far of the nature of fish that it may be eaten 
with a safe conscience in Lent. I mean to send a brace 
of the fattest home for Friday's dinner." 

Mr. Skirlaugh, who had hoped to carry his whole 
party with him down to the spongy shores of Shawn 
Dyke, found that William alone had remained faithful : 
though true, he was not untempted to desert, as he 
woidd much have preferred another walk with Isabell 
to any possible amusement that the sport could afford 
him ; such a pleasure was, however, entirely out of 
the question. 

Shawn Dyke was a shallow mere surrounded by low 
sand-hiUs, on the common not far from the Skirlaugh 
fish-ponds. Its centre was clear water, its margin a 
tangle of water weeds ; many of which were in the full 
beauty of their blossoms. A tall man might have 
walked across without danger, had the bottom been 
sound; but the accumulated vegetable decomposition 
of centuries had formed a bed of soft mud, which 
no heavy body could traverse without sinking. This 
mud thinned out towards the edges, and it was quite 
safe to walk into the water for some ten or fifteen yards 
from the margin, and not only safe, but pleasant, we 
should imagine, for no sooner had the party arrived 
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than John Dent's squad of weeding boys, and their 
companions, took to the water with the same readiness 
as the harriers and terriers which did duty for dogs of 
the right breed. The otter hound is believed to be a 
cross between the harrier and the rat terrier ; but the 
prey had become so scarce in Lincohishire that Mr. 
Skirlaugh did not think it necessary to keep a pack of 
ihem. When he did enjoy the sport he supplied the 
place of the proper breed by true-bred specimens of 
•each of the ancestral stocks, by the blending of which 
the otter hound had been produced. As these dogs 
succeeded in starting and often killing the game, 
it was not clear to him in what they were inferior to 
the so-called otter hound itself. John Dent, however, 
did not like them; so he occupied most of the time 
spent on the road and during the preparation for action 
in explaining how very unlikely it was that the dogs 
would "do aught." Do something, however, they did ; 
for the margin of the mere had not been beaten more 
than five minutes, just indeed giving the bo3rs time 
to wade as far or a little farther than was safe for them, 
and Mr. Skirlaugh to station himself, spear in hand, 
on a half-submerged root of bog oak near that part of 
the margin where the burrows were, when an otter was 
started and driven from the other side of the dyke 
exactly in the direction of the place where the Squire, 
like a skilful general, had planted his forces. It re- 
quires a practised eye to follow the course of these 
creatures when in the water. If the surface be with- 
out ripples and entirely clear of weeds, one of quick 
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perception may trace them by the long line of tiny air 
babbles which marks their course; but this mode is 
inapplicable when there is the slightest wind, or where 
there is surface yegetation. Such was the case here, 
and therefore the only way was to watch for the crea- 
ture's nose appearing above the water, at intervals, for 
the sake of taking breath. The otter took the direct 
course for his burrow, pursued by the greater part of 
the pack ; but he had little to fear from them, as his 
speed in the water was far greater than theirs. There 
was scarcely more danger to be apprehended from the 
spears of the boys, who stabbed wildly about, some- 
times having their weapons dragged from their hands 
by the tenacity of the mud. The otter passed within 
a yard of the Squire, who, as a practised sportsman, 
knowing the right moment to strike, delivered his 
blow witli an aim so nearly unerring that it but just 
missed. In another second the animal was within his 
burrow beyond the reach of pursuit, unless time should 
be found to dig for him. 

The dogs were sent back; the Squire remained some- 
what crestfallen on his pedestal; all was expectation 
for a short space. In a very few minutes another 
otter was started. This time the animal aimed for 
nearly the same point as his predecessor ; but during 
the course he seemed to catch sight of Mr. Skirlaugh, 
for he made a curve in his course in passing him just 
sufficient to be beyond the reach of that gentleman's 
spear. William had never seen an otter hunt in his 
life, and knew nothing further of the use of his weapon 
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than what common sense dictated. He had, however, 
a quick eye and a steady hand, trained to accuracy of 
aim by fencing. With less skill and experience he was 
more fortunate than the Squire. He had enclosed 
himself for the occasion in a pair of large jack-boots 
which, from the air of hoar antiquity they bore, might 
have been a relic of the army stores which Queen Hen^ 
rietta Maria brought from over sea when she turned 
the crown jewels into warlike equipments. They were 
far too big for him, but had the useful property of 
keeping out water. He stood at his ease knee-deep in 
the weeds, and as the animal shot past him pierced it 
through the head with his spear. A shout of triumph 
was raised by Mr. Skirlaugh, and echoed by the whole 
pack of boys and the bystanders on the banks. John 
Dent was on the other side of the mere when the blow 
was struck, and, with the scepticism that comes of age 
and a bad temper, he, for some moments, disbelieved 
in the possibility of the Londoner's success. When 
the universal clamour proclaimed that an otter had 
indeed been speared by him, the surly old man was the 
loudest of all in his ecstatic jubilation over William's 
good luck, — skill he never could be persuaded it was ; 
and, not content with hallooing, hobbled off at a 
pace w^hich he called running to inspect the prize. 
The slaughtered animal turned out to be, not only a 
fine male, but what is known as a king ; that 
is, a male whose dark brown fur is spotted with 
white. 

" Squire, Squire, for the Lord*s sake look here ! It's 
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the king of the otters he*s gotten. His skin is white, 
with spots all over." 

Mr. Skirlaugh did look, and was almost as delighted 
as his gardener. 

" Do you know what you ve done, William ? There 
is most likely not another man in England who has 
accomplished such a feat. You've slain the king of 
the otters. Why, man, he bears a charmed life, and 
whoever kills him will have all sorts of good fortune, 
the peasants tell us: and then the skin is better in 
sickness than all the nasty drugs in madam's still-room 
and Ghubb's shop put together. Such a feat has not 
been done in these parts for near a hundred years. Our 
people killed one in '60, and the very next day Colonel 
Bossiter sent us a letter to say that Bowley was come 
over the water, and that we had a king to bless us once 
more. It's a feat to talk of as long as you live, man." 

" But I'm strange and sorry he's done it, for don't 
you know. Squire," broke in the gardener, " that it's 
one o' those things that comes double." 

" What do you mean, man ? " exclaimed Mr. Skir- 
laugh, who was examining the creature's spotted fur 
with extreme delight. 

" Why, sir, it's good and bad both. It's a sign of 
good luck, everybody knaws, to kill the king o' the 
otters for him as does it^ and I make no doubt there'll 
be summuts very good sent to Mr. William for 't ; but 
then it's a sign o' bad luck too, to some o' them that's 
there by, mostlins to them that's gainest hand ; and 
worse then all to him whose land it's on." 
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" You don't really mean to say, John," said William, 
who had taken rather a** liking to the cross-grained 
gardener, as he felt he was not only the butt of his 
fellow servants, but to some degree of his master also ; 
" you don't really mean that because a royal otter was 
killed just before the family here got the news of the 
Bestoration, that you think its death was in any way 
connected with that happy event ?" 

" Yes I do ; and why for no ? Don't you remember 
about Laban's striped and flecked sheep i' th' Scrip- 
tur ? I can't read mysen, but I han't been so long i' 
th' warld and not to hev' heard o' Laban's striped and 
flecked sheep. A man like me 'at sees trees flower and 
hev apples on 'em, and berries and beans get fit at the 
right time just as it's foretelled, would be a strange 
fool not to believe in this. When owt comes contrary 
to natur' it's sure enough a sign fra God. I wish i^ my 
heart you'd not a done it, Master William, though it 
'11 b6 a good job for you ; but Vm strange and feard 
for Squire. The otter is a watery beast, I shouldn't 
wonder if him or some on his wam't drownded soon." 

The party had been so intent on their kingly prize, 
that they had not observed Squire's Bob galloping 
towards them at full speed. 

** Lord love you, sir, look here !" cried he, in a state 
of great excitement as he sprang off his horse and 
thrust a crumpled note into his master's hand. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

'* Through good heart and our Ladye's grace 
At length he gained the landing place." 

— Lay of the Last Mingtrdj i. xxix. 

The crumpled note was from Mrs. Skirlaugh, written 
in haste on the first fragment of paper that came to 
hand. It run thus — 

"A Warrant for Treason. They will be down on 
you in five minutes. 

"L. S." 

" Who are they, and how many, Bob ? '' inquired 
Mr. Skirlaugh. 

" Six on 'em. I reckon *em all to be London chaps," 
replied the groom. 

"How long will they be? Do they know where 
lam?" 

" They knew no wt about you when I left. Somebody 
had tell'd 'em that there was big vaults and dungeons 
all undemean the house, and they hev' been a lookin' 
for 'em all over. They think you must be hidden'd in 
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'6m; wliile they was ravin' about in the cellar I slipped 
off on Goring. They'll find out in a bit that the vaults 
is all moonshine, and then they'll follow the horse's 
feetin's down here." 

" Who can have put vaults and dungeons into their 
heads ? I hope they're not spoiling things, pulling 
down wainscot, or knocking plaster off walls, in trying, 
to find their way in." 

William had stood a little apart during this colloquy, 
but the groom spoke so loud that the purport of his 
communication was not lost to him. 

" Stand on one side. Bob, I wish to talk to Mr. 
William," said the Squire. Drury retired a few paces, 
evidently losing with great reluctance any part of the 
conversation. 

" There's a warrant out against me for my Lincoln 
speech, my lad. Now you have arranged to go home 
to-morrow, but of course you will put off that now. 
It will be absolutely necessary that you should remain, 
and I must beg that you will not let any foolish 
nonsense you may have in your head, prevent you 
fi:om helping me at a pinch like this. The warrant 
is all smoke, by whom raised I know not, but I am 
sure the Government could not get a verdict against 
me for what I said if they tried ; and I don't think 
they would try now if they had a chance. I haven't 
time to explain, but wiU when we meet again. I'll 
go quietly into the Isle, and then across to Hack- 
field. A few days' stay witli your Aunt Henrietta 
will do me good. They'll never trance me there ; you 
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must go to the Manor at once, see Mrs. Skirlaugh,. 
and get from her a letter of introduction to Lord 
Burworth. Then ride on as fast as you can to 
Brackenthwaite, and tell his Lordship just what 
happened at Lincoln, precisely what I said, mind, and 
what has come to pass now. He will see at once it's- 
all nonsense : some confounded juggle which I can't 
see to the bottom of yet. This, I can trust you to put 
in sufficiently forcible and courteous language. Mrs. 
Skirlaugh, who is at home in practical matters of this- 
sort, will give you the necessary hints. You will tell 
her to make the letter strong enough, or the proud old 
fellow may refuse to see you." 

William promised at once that he would not leave 
Skirlaugh until his cousin's return, and that he would 
do his best to induce Lord Burworth to act upon the 
Government. 

*' God bless you, he can do it, we all know ; and I 
and Mrs. Skirlaugh, and one or two more who shall be 
nameless, know he must. Vyq done more for him^ 
and may have to do again, than this. Men who fish in 
troubled waters sometimes leave lines and hooks be-* 
hind them, I could at this moment if I would " 

Bob could bear it no longer, each minute that 
elapsed while he was excluded from the council 
seemed an age. " Squire," exclaimed he, " if you go 
on tellin' old tales to Mr. William, ye'll hev' them 
Lunnun chaps here afore you're off. Do listen to me 
a bit." 

'* Silence, Bob," said Mr. Skirlaugh, in a sharp 
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tone. With a self-confidence that was perhaps natural 
to one who felt pretty sure of bafiiing his pursuers, 
he was anxious to wait as long as possible that he 
might impress the bystanders with his presence of 
mind. 

" You'll not tell anybody but my wife and Balf, 
if he returns, where I am, least of all Lord Burworth. 
He wouldn't betray me I'm sure, but there are some 
about him would if he dropped the secret. This 
foolishness is devilish awkward now, especially as we 
were having such good sport. It's strange that 
within ten minutes of your killing the king of the 
otters I should have to run for it. You'll hardly be 
inclined to laugh at old women^s tales again. The 
omen comes double, so you re sure of your turn, you 
know. It will be a rare joke in after days, but is 
plaguey awkward now." 

'' Do, sir, listen to me, please sir, do," again broke 
in the groom, this time carrying his point : " I'm sure 
they'll be down in a few minnits. It's a strange good 
thing it's a roky day, I've got Goring here saddled and 
bridled. He's in his best trim, your own sword you 
used to fight wi', not that buckish thing you wore at 
Lincoln that I was clear ashamed on; then there's your 
spurs and the pistols all new loaden'd in the holsters, 
and the powder-flask and bullets; you needn't fear how 
far you ride the horse, he's fit for owt. But Squire," 
and here he dropped his voice to a whisper, " I hope 
it's not very bad this time and you'll soon be by again, 
but hev ye reckoned up where ye'r going to ? " 

VOL. II. G 
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" That depends on several things, there are plenty 
of houses in Lancashire and Cheshire where I could 
hide for a twelvemonth without their drawing scent 
of me. Who the devil can it be, Bob, who's set the 
hell hounds on ? " 

** Vyb been a thinkin', but it's to no use a thinkin* 
now when you should be a ridin'; but I've been a 
thinkin', Squire, that it's ather Lord Carlton or the • 
man wi' the big Scotch name, they was both at Lincoln 
that neet, and if I'm not blind, him that^s calFd Mac 
for short, was in your room when the speechin' went 
on. I could hev sworn on a book it was the same 
face I saw at Merespital, though painted up and 
spotted. I stood by him in th' Angel archway a good 
piece afore him or me " 

" By Jove, so it is ; I see it all now, William ; it's as 
clear as daylight ; what a bat I've been not to see it 
sooner. Don*t you remember Mr. Brown, the fellow 
who made the first mad speech, that was Kenneth 
Mackenzie, 111 swear. There is some further devilry 
in this than we see. For God's sake don't be induced 
by any thing in the world to go away till I return." 
As he said this, the Squire sprung on his favourite 
black horse. 

" Stop a bit. Squire, you hevn't gotten abune half 
the things, nor ony of madam's messages. Here's the 
powder and the bullets, and here's a paper o' bread 
and cheese if you should be a'tween towns at dinner 
time, and here's a bag o' ginneys madam sent, 
'^here's twenty-five in whole ginneys, and five in 
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halves. She thought you'd be sure to hev no money 
on you. And I was to say, you was to be very par- 
ticler about not lettin' folks know where you was a 
goin' to — ^though no doubt she meant you might tell 
me — and when you talked to strangers, you wasn't to 
speak about your hevin' been in forren parts, nor to 
put bits o' French in what you said, nor to talk much 
at all about owt ; and you was, abune all things, to tak' 
care if you stopped at public-houses that they didn't 
put you into a damp bed, and she said this was the way 

you might fin' out whether it were damp or no " 

•'Yes, yes, I know. I've been told the same a 
hundred times. If I listen to you much longer I 
shall be trapped. Good-bye, Bob. Good-bye, Wil- 
liam, and God bless you," said the fugitive^ grasping 
his cousin's hand affectionately, and leading him a 
few paces beside him : " I don't know why, but I feel 
much more uncomfortable since I have discovered that 
Mackenzie is the author of this. I fear it is part of 
some bigger plot. You don't know, my boy, how much 
more happily I can go into hiding, when I know that a 
wise and steady head like yours will be at hand. If 
you and Mrs. Skirlaugh are not a match for the High* 
lander, he must be, as I have often thought he is, the 
incarnate devil himself." This was said very gravely ; 
as he spurred Goring into a canter he added, in his 
usual light tone, '' Tell madam that you are Chdtelain 
of my stronghold till its lord comes back, and that 
her husband's intellects won't get rusty. I've my 

* Eabelais ' in my pocket." 

g2 
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The Squire was only just in time ; had it not been 
for the dense fog, his pursuers would have marked 
their man at once as they came down the hill. They 
were beside the little mere within five minutes of his 
departure. The sport was, of course, over for the day. 
The loiterers, and most of the boys, obeyed William's 
orders and fled at once. John Dent shouldered the 
prize that had been taken, and hiding himself from 
sight, proceeded to skin the prey. William felt also 
that it would be unpleasant to be catechised, and that 
there was an urgent necessity for his having an 
interview, as soon as possible, with Mrs. Skirlaugh. 
He therefore took the nearest road he could think 
of to the Manor, on which he was not likely to 
fall in with the representatives of authority. Drury 
held a different opinion. He was too fond of talk- 
ing, to lose a chance, when he might by the 
delay he would occasion, perhaps be of service to his 
master. 

''I charge you, in the King's name, to tell me 
where Mr. Skirlaugh is," said the leader of the party, 
in that deeply authoritative voice which persons of the 
constable class have in all ages felt it their duty to 
assume. 

" On horseback," replied Drury, in a tone of deep 
humility, looking in a confused manner on the ground 
as he spoke. 

"No trifling, fellow, I bear a warrant for Balf 

Skirlaugh's . arrest, and whosoever shall aid, or abet, 

over, hide, conceal, comfort, or sustain, the said Balf 
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Skirlaugh, will render himself liable to— to — such 
punishment as may be awarded him." 

" And could you tell me how much that would be 
now ; because if ye could, I would just run it ower in 
my head and see whether it would pay me best to 
stick to my old maister or help King George, God 
bless him, instead," replied the groom, with the air of 
a boy about to do a difficult sum, 

"Very likely transportation, p'rhaps a cat o* nine 
tails, but I've no time to bandy words ; where is your 
master?" 

Bob did not heed the question, but fastened on the 
earlier part of the sentence. " Transportation did you 
say? now, if I could nobut mak' sure o' that, I 
wouldn't split at nowt, why it's the grandest thing 
there is for a workin' man. I had a cousin once, not 
haK such a clever chap as me, an' he stole an odd 
thing or two, and they transported him to Merycay ; 
and I'll be blowed if in ten year he hedn't an estate of 
his own as big as our Squire's, and was a justice o' 
peace, like Squire Woorme, and I don't knaw what 
besides. They would make me a judge in six months 
if nobut King George would transport me." 

As may be imagined, the above passage from the 
family chronicles of the Drurys was not entertaining 
to the officer. He was a skilful hand, however, and 
thought something might be got by judicious hu- 
moiuing. 

" It wouldn't be transportation though, now I come 
to think of it : by a new act passed last year the crime 
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you seem tempted to commit, is punishable by im- 
prisonment in the county jwl and flogging/' 

" Then, if that's all, I'll be blowed if I don't stick 
to my old; maister as tight as a pair o' weet boots. 
Tommy Eenniwell, the man what keeps Wivilby House 
0* Correction, is a particler friend o* mine. I shouldn't 
mind spendin' ony length o' time wi* him, and as for 
floggin', he wouldn't do it, and dam't if he would. I 
wad bray him as small as rosil for horse balls when I 
comed out if he. did." 

"Fellow, you're trifling with me,'' broke in the 
officer of justice : " tell me where your master is at 
once or, by God, I'll make you." 

" Well, well, don't be in a hurry, Capt'n. Hurry no 
man's cattle, you may hev a lame wife, or a blunt saw 
o' yer own, as the sayin' is, sometime. I'm goin* to 
tell ye if ye'll nobut gie me time. The last time I 
seed him he was on a horse, a light bay mare that is, 
he galloped away as hard as he could split and he may 
be five or six mile oflf by now. You may see the footins 
just here if ye look." 

** Where was he going ? " 

" Well, that I really don't know. He didn't tell me, 
and he's a clumps man, I should ha' been scarred to 
ax him. I once did put a leetle question o' that sort 
a few years sin, when he was in trouble about that 
here Scotch chap, and he— — '* 

"Damn the Scotchman, never mind him, where do 
you think your master is now ? " 

" Well, if I was to guess, it's nobut a guess now 
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mind, I should say he would likely gallop like mad 
down the Warps to the ness, get on a pink and go up 
wi' th' Ager apiece, and then hide his sen a bit in a 
clew or a howle till he thout you'd gone by like, and 
then ride straight off to Darbyshire. • Missis hes some 
lations, great pot folks," said Bob, who had before 
observed by their dialect that not only his questioner, 
but also the whole of his following, were south bom men. 

Hardly a word of the early part of the discourse was 
intelligible to the officer. He did not say so, however, 
but gave the groom his opinion of his moral quaUfica- 
tions, as follows : 

. " You're a damned lying scoundrel, I believe, and if 
I don't find it as you say, I shall come back and have 
the truth out of you, if I pull it out by inches ; I've no 
more time to waste or would have it now." 

" You'll not hev to pull at all. It will come as easy 
as sneezin' to a man what's gotten a cold in his head," 
replied the groom. The remark, however, was proba- 
bly lost upon him for whom it was intended, as the 
whole party had, the moment their leader ceased 
speaking, set off at full gallop in the direction marked 
out by the footprints. 

Drury returned slowly home. On his way he fell 
in with John Dent, carrying the otter's skin stretched 
on a stick. 

" Ye mun send that in to be hinged up i' th' hall to 
show folks what gran' things we can do when we've 
you wi' us, John," said he. . 

** I mun do nowt o' th' sort. I'm boun to tak' it 
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straight away to Miss Mary. You maybe don't knaw 
it's ih' best thing in the warld for fevers and smittlins. 
If Bessie be na' dead, she's sure to get better if she's 
this here skin hinged at her bed side.'' 

" Why, what good can it do ? " asked the sceptical 
groom. 

^' Do, man ! why it cures folks, that's what good it 
does. But if I Stan' jawin' yn a hidled yawnax like you 
she'll maybe be dead afore I get it to her." As he 
spoke, he hobbled off on the footpath which led to 
Wivilby, while Drury followed the hill road to the 
Manor. 

We have said that the whole party of the pursuers 
set off at a rapid pace on Mr. Skirlaugh's track. Every 
inch of the road was well known to him, not so, how- 
ever, to the strangers. It wound in many tantalising 
deviations among the sand-hills, and by the margin of 
dangerous peat-bogs, in such a manner as to need a 
skilful rider to direct his steed so as to escape the 
rabbit-holes in the one, and the pitfalls of the other. 
To gallop forward in the jaunty way in which they had 
set out was an impossibility. The pace soon lessened 
to a trot, and finally to a walk. Even when going at 
that circumspect pace, it was difficult for them to 
travel with safety on horseback a road rarely used 
except by foot people, or the half-score horses, which 
from having been depastured on the moorland in 
infancy knew the country as well as their riders, and 
would avoid the rotten places with the sagacity of a 
cat strolling in a china closet. 
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The caution or good luck of the leader, brought 
him and his posse safely to the gate which led into 
Gulyemess Clay Lane ; much time had been lost in 
performing the successful march. Their position was 
now not much improved. The lane was fenced in on 
both sides by wide ditches ; to trace the footmarks of 
Goring here was impossible. The road was deeply cut 
from margin to margin by caxt wheels, and the stiff 
clay of which it was composed was imprinted with the 
marks of hundreds of hoofs. There could not, however, 
be much doubt that their intended prey had gone on 
this track, for his horse's feet were distinctly traceable 
to the very gate. To gallop or canter here was im- 
possible, a slow trot was all that could be achieved, 
and this only at considerable labour to the horses, and 
at the cost of bespattering the garments and faces of 
all but the foremost horseman with mud. 

Mr. Skirlaugh, who knew the country, and was on a 
horse that was as familiar with it as himself, had been 
able to go at a round gallop all the way across the 
common. Neither was the Clay Lane any impediment 
to him, for he knew the point where in one of the 
drains a sunken floor of wood, called a bearer, was 
deposited for the purpose of making a safe watering 
place for the cattle. These contrivances, absolutely 
necessary as they were in a country whose ditches had 
eight or ten feet of soft peat at the bottom, were un- 
known in less aquatic regions. Here the Squire 
dismounted, and leading his horse diagonally down 
the bank, and over the three or four inches of water 
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that covered the floor, sprung into the saddle again 
and cantered gaily away oyer smooth grass, at a 
sufficient distance from the lane for its footsteps to 
be invisible. Had the pursuing party known the 
country they would have been prepared for this, and 
gained much time by following his example. 

This short cut led him directly to Culvemess 
Ferry, He pulled up in the middle of the road, 
looked anxiously for the boat, and not seeing it bawled 
out " George,^' at the top of his voice. A faint halloo 
told him that the Charon whom he had invoked was on 
the other side. This was a most unfortunate delay. 
Three or four middle-aged men, a slatternly woman or 
two, and a few children whose sex was but indistinctly 
marked by their clothing, loitered about the ferry 
landing ; why we know not. At the present day, if a 
stranger finds his way thither he will see a similar 
group of people, and if he asks them their business, 
will be told that they are waiting for the packet from 
Hull or Gainsborough; but, as Mr. Skirlaugh flourished 
in days when Fulton's invention was undreamed of, 
such an excuse could not then have been forthcoming. 
We conceive, that in truth, the packet is but a modern 
historic incident used to account for the prevalence of 
a custom dating from forgotten, antiquity; unless, 
indeed, we may hold, as some historians have done 
when treating of local customs, that the loiterers were 
moved by — 

" Thoughts beyond their thought," 
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find were anconscious witnesses to an invention that 
was to take place long after they had tamed to nettles 
" gently in the grave " beneath the shadow of Culver- 
ness steeple. 

To one of these idlers Mr. Skirlaugh addressed 
himself. 

" Job, how long will George be ? I'm in a desperate 
hurry." 

" Half an hour, Squire, if he's a minit. He's hardly 
gotten there yet, and he'd the big boat full o' sheep 
for Yerksheer. They're auk'ard to land, and he's 
gettin slaw and fumblin'," replied Job. 

" Where is the little boat ? some of you friends here 
must put me across, I haven't a moment to spare." 

" He hes her on t' other side an' all, Squire," 
answered two or three of the bystanders at once. 

" Then I must gallop on to Halwick. I haven't a 
second to lose." 

These words were heard by Piping Charlie, who had 
Just come up; and seeing the little knot, hoped as 
usual to gather a groat or two by playing to them. 

" WonH you stop, Squire, and just hear one tune ? " 
said the old man. 

" No, no ! life's on my speed, perhaps. I can't get 
over here, and must gallop on to Halwick." 

" You needn't go there thinkin' o' gettin' ower to- 
day. Squire, oud Wattie's run'd his boat on th' stathe 
end and smash'd a hole in her as big as a warmin' pan 
lid, and they hevn't two." 

Mr. Skirlaugh was silent for a space. " It's just 
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high water, isn't it ? " said he at length, in a tone of 
voice, calmer even than his usual manner. Several 
speakers whose principal occupation in life seemed to 
he to watch that phenomenon, said it was high water ; 
" the tide was just upon the turn." 

" Have you any idea how far it is across ? I've often 
been curious to know," he inquired carelessly- 

" My father measured it goin' o' forty year sin, when 
th' Trent was froz ower, and he alius said it was ower 
three hundred and sixty yards," answered Job. 

The Squire thanked him for his information, and 
drawing a guinea from his pocket, motioned to Piping 
Charlie to foUow him a few paces away from the 
rest. 

"Charlie," said he, "I'm going to do something 
that is safe enough, but these people will think it 
dangerous. Keep your tongue still, don't speak a 
word, but watch me. When I'm over I'll fire off my 
pistols to let you know I'm safe, for it's so con- 
foundedly thick youll not see. When you hear them, 
scuttle off as fast as your old legs will carry you, and 
tell madam I'm safe over, and how I did it." 

Charlie guessed what he meant. " For God's sake, 
oh, for mercy's sake, don't. Squire! " 

" Silence, old man, don't cross me, but sit still and 
watch. Don't move from where you are till you hear 
the shots." 

The poor musician was in dreadful fear, but he was 
accustomed to give the most implicit obedience to 
Mr. Skirlaugh, who having made up his mind as to his 
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course^ now took things very coolly. His quick ear 
would have detected the sound of his pursuers' horses 
had they been near. He listened for a moment, then 
turned leisurely round and asked some trivial ques- 
tions of the standers-by, while he arranged himself for 
the adventure, by removing his pistols from their 
holsters, hiding them in the bosom of his waistcoat, 
and putting the flask of gunpowder in the breast 
pocket of his coat. 

No one, except Charlie, who was awed into silence, 
had any idea of what he was about. The idlers 
thought he was making the best of a bad job, and 
waiting patiently for George's return. 

" Is it fancy," said he at length, " or do I hear the 
splashing of horses' feet trotting up the top of the 
Clay Lane ? " 

Job listened. " Yes, sir. It '11 be Natty lock's 
bosses comin' home. They'll hev gotten away frae th' 
chaps." 

*' I think it is not them. Job, but you'll soon see. If 
any body wants me tell them where I am." 

As Mr. Skirlaugh said this, he buttoned his coat 
across his chest, looped the tails to the back buttons, 
and directed Goring's head to the river. Goring was 
accustomed to fords, but he had an idea that a boat 
was needed to cross the Trent: for a moment he 
hesitated, and did not obey the rein, a kind word and 
a gentle prick from the spur removed his scruples, 
and he walked quietly down the slanting brick pave- 
ment, where the boatman was accustomed to land his 
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passengers, getting deeper and deeper into the water 
at every step. 

" Stop, sir ! '* shouted Job, and the rest of the com- 
pany, " You'll be out of your depth." 

The horse seemed to think so too ; he again held 
back and tried to turn. The time for strong measures 
had now come. His rider, who knew the animal's 
capacities, held the reins tightly and struck the spurs 
in deep. In a moment Goring was swimming, but 
still making an effort to regain the near shore. Spurs 
were useless now, the rein alone was needed. The 
gallant beast struck boldly out, never after the first 
trial endeavouring to go contrary to his master's 
will. Those who have bestridden a swimming horse 
know that the sensation is so new to the animal that 
there is no difficulty in causing him to go on. The 
one danger is, that he should be restive and violently 
oppose the direction chosen by his rider. Of this 
there was no danger. Goring was too well trained for 
that. The only fear that Mr. Skirlaugh had, was that 
he might tire ere he reached the further bank, with a 
kind of exercise so entirely new to him, or that when 
the further side was gained he might be unable to 
guide the animal to the landing place. 

The Squire was not a bit too soon in taking to 
the water. He had not got fifty yards from shore 
before the clatter of feet on the hard road convinced 
Job and his companions that the horses they heard 
^ere not Natty Tock's property. Mr. Skirlaugh saw 
; pursuers ride up. He had now become sufficiently 
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master of the situation to enter into the amusement of 
the scene. He waved his hat and gave them a cheery 
good morning. 

George, the boatman, had unloaded his last sheep, 
and with several good old English oaths had pocketed 
the pay which the drover had given him, which he 
keenly felt was only just what was his due, and not 
double that sum, as it ought to have been. Mr. 
Skirlaugh's loud call had warned him that there was a 
passenger on the other side, but he had not dis- 
tinguished the voice, and therefore had no qualms of 
conscience in compelling him to wait half an hour. 
Some more people might want to cross by that time, 
thought he, and he would get as much money with less 
labour. His horror may be more readily pictured 
than described when, lifting up his head, he beheld 
midway across the Trent, the figure of a horseman. 
George's head was full of kelpies and other strange 
superstitions of river folk ; for a moment he thought it 
was some spirit of evil riding on the tide. When he 
saw that in very truth the forms were those of Mr. 
Skirlaugh and his well-known black horse, he was not 
the less alarmed ; for it seemed to him that assuredly 
the Squire must be dead, and that his wraith was 
riding the flood-tide, on one of the devil's own steeds, 
as the wraiths of men who die in their sins were too 
well known to do. He was somewhat reassured, but 
still had grave doubts, when the Squire shouted to 
him to remove his boat from the end of the* sloping 
stage. ^* Obedience is best, however," thought he, 
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" whether it be wraith or the real living Squire," So 
without daring to speak he shoved away. 

The horse had no difficulty in gaining his foothold, 
as the water was deep enough to carry his hinder legs 
on to the pavement. He walked out of the water 
as easily as if he had been leaving his own stable. 

" Thank God ! " ejaculated Mr. Skirlaugh, as he 
leapt from the dripping beast on to the dry land. 

*' Is it really you, Squire, or sum'muts that shouldn't 
be?'* inquired George, reassured by Mr. Skirlaugh's 
use of the holy name, but now in fear of his anger for 
not having come when called. 

" It is me, George. I've been watching you ever 
since I could see you. If you had come as soon as 
you could I should not have had to swim for it." 

" If Fd ha* known it bed been you, Squire, I'd ha' 
comed directly, I would i' fain, I thout it was nobut 
some common sort an a' chap," answered Charon, with 
deep humility. 

" You're a scoundrel then, and if I wasn't in a deuce 
of a hurry I should have a great mind to horsewhip 
you. A poor man might have a wife or a child dying, 
and you wouldn't care about keeping him waiting, but 
if I wanted to go to shoot rabbits on Culvemess 
Common, because I'm what you please to call a gentle- 
man — though you don't understand what the word 
means — you would fuss about to oblige me. Listen 
to me, I have no time to waste words. There are 
some fellows after me I don't want to see, they'll be 
bawling for the boat. If you could make her spring 
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a leak, and not get across to-day^ when I get home I 
think I could find something that would stop it 
tightiy. If they should get over hy your fetching 
them, why, I ride with a deuced heavy horsewhip. 
Good morning," 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** Let Belton feel thy saving arm ; 
The Levels rise to holiness ; 
At Thome Apollyon's plans disarm 
And every precious spirit bless." 

P. Milson, Salem* 8 Har^y 63. 

Goring was a powerful horse, in .high condition. 
Colonists in New Zealand tell us that horses which 
have been practised in swimming rivers suffer little 
from the exertion. If we may trust legends and state- 
papers, the borderers' horses were almost as much at 
home in the swollen torrents as on land. Goring had 
probably, however, never swam in his life before ; and 
therefore, like other animals unused to their work, 
expended on th^ first occasion much more muscular 
energy than was needed. Had there now been a race 
for life, Mr. Skirlaugh might have been easily over- 
taken. Nothing of the sort, however, followed or was 
expected. The Squire felt certain that an hour at 
least, and probably a much longer time, must be lost 
ere his pursuers would find a way of crossing the river. 
So he fired off his pistols, reloaded them, and then 
slowly pursued his journey, taking care to keep the 
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middle of the road, that the footprints of his horse 
might be confused with others. After going about a 
mile in a westerly direction, when he thought he had 
given his steed sufficient time to recover from his ex* 
ertions, he turned down a narrow by-lane, fenced from 
the open fields on each side by deep and wide ditches, 
and soon came upon another of those sunken bridges 
we have before described. This one was barred from 
the road and across the drain on each side by rows of 
posts and rails, put up by the careful farmer of the land 
to hinder the cattle from straying upon the road, and 
to save them from the peril of being drbwned if they 
turned up the drain on either hand. The rails next 
the road were easily removed. He therefore led his 
horse over, carefully replaced the fence, and pursued 
his journey across the country. The fog continued as 
dense as ever; had it not done so there was little 
fear of his being observed by any one, for it was the 
ploughman's dinner-hour. To one who did not know 
the country it would have been impossible to make a 
short cut in this fashion ; but to him, as every inch 
of the ground was as familiar as the mazes of his own 
garden, it was rather more pleasant than keeping on 
the stiiF clay of the horse track. 

The geography of the Isle of Axholme we must as- 
sume to be known to our readers, although it has been 
gravely stated that at a recent examination of candi- 
dates for the Civil Service not one of the persons 
questioned could tell in what part of the world it was 
situated; perhaps, if the like inquiry were made in any 
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large gathering of men and women, from whatever 
round o^ the social ladder they might be picked, a 
large majority would be found as ill-informed as the 
crammers had left the poor youths who were on that 
occasion under torture. This fragment of the county of 
Lincohi, though now an island by courtesy only, was^ till 
a little more than two centuries ago, a true island, cut 
oflP from the rest of Lincolnshire by the Trent, and 
from the counties of York and Nottingham by the Idle 
and the Don. It consisted of a back-bone of low hills 
of gypsum and drift, a fringe of rich knd on the mar- 
gin of the Trent, and a wide expanse of mere, which, 
in flood- time, became one vast lake. Strange stories 
are yet extant about the doings of the fen men who 
dwelt here before the great drainage. How they used 
to hunt the stags of Hatfield Chase by water ; how the 
ordinary mode of carrying a bride to the altar or a 
corpse to the grave was in a fleet of boats ; how the 
sedgy jungles were infested by fiends of awful gesture 
and more awful deeds, who waylaid travellers and sunk 
them, never to rise again, in the bogs; how Lucifer used 
to set the reeds on fire to warm himself on cold nights, 
and yet, blaze and crackle as they would, they were all 
right again, without so much as the smell of fire on 
their leaves, when the sun rose the next morning. Still 
more picturesque incidents happened here within the 
domain of true history when Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, 
with his very miscellaneous gathering of Dutchmen 
and Flemish and French refugees, came over to drain 
'he country. He and his followers were soon at deadly 
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feud with the old inhabitants. Few of the minor de^ 
tails of English history are more amusing than. the 
narratives that have come down to us of how the liti^ 
gants conducted themselves. After many a severa 
tussle, wrecking churches, driving off cattle, and pull«* 
ing up of sluices, the management of the affairs of the 
foreigners came into the hands of a lawyer named 
Beading, who was as ready with sword and pistol as 
with pen and sheepskin. He fought the old inhabitants 
on their own lands with the small army which he riused 
for the protection of himself and his clients, as well as 
at Lincoln assizes in the criminal and civil courts, and 
before the big wigs at Westminster with his wordy lore* 
Materials for half a dozen novels exist in the records 
of this long-continued fray. Before, however, the 
romance-writer touches them, it would be well they 
should be put into shape by some local antiquary. At 
present they are mostly unprinted. The few that have 
seen the Ught are buried, dislocated, and perverted in 
a lumbering quarto, compiled by one whose only qua-» 
lification for the task was that he had resided for some 
time in the island. 

The events we have spoken of were ^' all past and 
done with" before Mr. Skirlaugh was bom; but they 
had left their scars on the minds of the people* A 
stronger class prejudice existed here perhaps in the 
last century than in any other part of England, though 
a class prejudice of a kind veiy different from that 
which we now read of in the penny papers. There 
was no hatred of the nobles and aristocracy, partly 
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perhaps because there were no nobles or aristocracy to 
hate. Thus that envyy hatred, and malice which might 
have been expended usefully in the furtherance of de- 
mocratic institutions, had it been directed against semi- 
feudal ideas, wasted itself unprofitably in bickerings 
between the old inhabitants and the new. The district 
was broken up into innumerable small freeholds, great 
portions of the reclaimed land being still in the hands 
of the descendants of the foreigners, and that which 
had passed by purchase mostly held by people from 
Yorkshire or across the Trent, who were looked upon 
by the old natives as little less foreign than the genuine 
Brunyees or Vanplieus. 

Mrs. Skirlaugh had a considerable property here 
inherited from her mother, who was of foreign 
ancestry. The Squire was consequently looked 
upon as a natural supporter of the foreign interest, 
though probably in his heart he would rather have 
taken the native side. If he was by birth a 
Jacobite in national politics, he might by marriage be 
considered a foreigner in the local politics of the 
island. The new men certainly looked upon him as 
in some sort their leader, and he could command the 
votes of three- fourths of them at any time when he was 
sufficiently diffuse to ofifer to pay their expenses to 
the place of poll. 

Mrs. Skirlaugh's Culverness property ran from the 
Trent up the country until it touched the old enclo- 
sure, but did not enter upon that antique territory 
still almost wholly sacred from the foreigners. The 
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upper part was a treeless expanse, well nigh value- 
less; a few shaggy black oxen were alone pastured 
there. It was surrounded on three sides by deep 
drains as wide as the minor canals of the Netherlands. 
Hither Mr. Skirlaugh bent his horse's steps. The only 
entrance from the south, on which side he approached 
it, was over a narrow wooden bridge, not much unlike 
a coffin without ends ; and, as if to carry further the 
sombre idea thus suggested, two posts with a cross- 
piece on their tops stood on the further side, not 
only suggestive of a gallows, but precisely like one. 
Though this strange erection was not intended for 
capital punishment, it was certainly a melancholy- 
looking object, forming, as it did, almost the. only 
visible thing higher than a gate-post. The effect was 
increased, or rather perhaps we should say caricatured, 
by the posts and cross-beams being almost entirely 
covered with hawks, moles, and weasels which, accord- 
ing to immemorial custom, were gibbeted in such 
places. 

The rider led his horse over the bridge, and, before 
remounting, by the aid of some simple machinery of 
wliich he knew the secret, raised the coffin, so that, 
instead of lying over the drain, it stood perpendicularly 
between the two uprights. 

Simple drawbridges on this plan were once common 
in the isle, and two or three may or might recently be 
seen. They probably came into fashion when, owing 
to the disturbed state of the country, no man's home- 
stead was safe from pillage. Their use continued long 
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after the riotmg had been put down, as an easy means 
of keeping the various farms isolated, and of prevent- 
ing the cattle from wandermg. 

. Not very far distant from the bridge a man was at 
work with a romid shovel, in shape like a baker's peel, 
but much shorter in the shaft, taking up the cakes of 
cow-dung which had been dried by the summer's sun, 
and piling them in small heaps for winter fuel. The 
fugitive rode up to him. 

" Why, maister, who on arth would ha' expected to 
see you here, and comin' that away!" exclaimed the 
old man in reply to the Squire's familiar salutation. 

" I didn't know myself that I was coming a couple of 
hours .since. I'm in a row, — ^in trouble with govern- 
ment for a speech I made at Lincoln, and must hide a 
bit," answered Mr« Skirlaugh. 

" Marcy, Squire, you don't say so ! I thowt them 
things was all done wi' sin' the hangin' time a few year 
back." 

" So did I ; but we're at the old pranks again. It's 
a foolish business, but will all come right in a day or 
two. I make no doubt there is a messenger on his 
way to London by this time to get the process stayed. 
But I must be out of the way, you see, for a few 
days." 

*' I nobut said to my old woman a Sunda' neet as 
we was comin' firae th' preachin', that I thowt you'd 
comed better now. You'll be gettin' hanged some o' 
these days as sure as ever a padder was," ejaculated 
the man, still leaning on his spade. 
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" I hope not ; but what's to be done ? You and your 
lads know more about the by-roads up to the North 
than any one else I know, and " 

" Then ony body you knaw !" broke in the isleman, 
with considerable emphasis; " you might ha' said, then 
ony body within fifty mile round/' 

" Well, then, I want to get you together, and talk 
over with you the way I'm to go." 

*^ Steven isn't at home, he's gone to Doncaster about 
a horse for Squire Oook, but Nicky and Abe are stackin' 
peats and cassons aback o' th' laithe. We mun away 
to *em. Steven wen't be home afore neet." As he 
said this, the old man shouldered his spade and walked 
homewards beside Mr. Skirlaugh, who dismounted and 
led his horse. 

"Why, Squire, you're as weet as muck," said the 
farmer, examining the fugitive's water-stained habili- 
ments. " That's not rain watter, for there's been none 
to-day. You must ha' been in some dikin' boddom." 

" At the top, not at the bottom, Abraham. I was in 
a hurry at Culvemess, and George was on this side 
with his boat, so I just took to the river and swam 
for it. It was a fine thing to see King George's men 
looking on, just too late to catch me." 

" Now did ony body ever hear the like o' that. I've 
alus said, and I should knaw, for nobody's ever been 
wi' ye so much huntin' and shutin' and fishin' and 
nettin't and I've alus said, and stuck to it, that if there 
was two ways o' doin' a thing, and one on 'em had a 
bit more o' danger and divilry in it then t'other, you*d 
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choose it as sartan as a cauf is to suck th' deaf pap 
fost. Oh, Squire, Squire, I wish you was convarted 
like me and my lads. You'd leave off a doin' these 
things then, an' it wad do you a power o' good, an* 
the connection an* all, 'cause then you'd tak' in th' 
preachers. If the Lord wad nohut visit Skirlaugh as 
He hes Derrythorpe, it wad he a blessed thing. He^s 
sent down a sweepin' shower there, and every man and 
woman i* th' place is convarted. Heigh an' clear little 
bairns not ower six an' seven year owd hes convictions 
o sm. 

" I don't think I want conversion, Abraham ; I keep 
a preacher all to myself, you know." 

" I knaw weel enough, It's Mr. Callis, you mean. 
I've nowt to say agean him*; he's a nist quiet man 
eniff, but he seems raither daft like. I seed him a bit 
sin' i' Crowle chech 3^ard gloarin' at a thruff stone there 
is ower th' door wi' a man an' a woman an' a jackass 
on it, an' ony body wad a thought he was real crazed 
to hear the way he went on about it. I reckoned nowt 
mich on it mysen, but he seemed to think a vast deal 
to it uppa' count on it bein' so owd, and I shouldn't 
wonder mysen but what it wor a hundred year sin' it 
wor putten up. Mr. Peacock, our preacher, you, may 
be, knaw him, he's a Scotter man, son o' owd Johnny 
the wheelwright, he says 'at it's Adam an' Eve 'at's on 
it." 

" I have heard Mr. Callis talk about the carving you 
speak of, and have seen a drawing he made of it. I 
don't understand such things, but he is a very learned 
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man, and I feel certain that what he told you about it 
would be true," replied Mr. Skirlaugh. 

" Very like, very like, but it's a strange thing that a 
man as calls hissen a preacher o' th* gospel ^ould fill 
his head with suqh bagment. Now you should see Mr. 
Wesley, he's a real book-larnt man, an' a real gentleman 
an' all, if ever there was one, though he was once, they do 
say, a chech parson," continued the zealous Methodist. 

" Fve no doubt he is, though I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting him. I knew his father and 
mother many years ago. She was not only a lady, but 
a good Jacobite too." 

" Oh, Squire, if ye'd nobut put them old warld 
fancies out o' yer head and just for once come to th* 
meeting we should bring ye in, Vm. sewer we should, 
and then think what a blessed thing it wad be wi' yer 
son and daughter growd up, for they'd almost sewer be 
browt in an all. Will ye think on it, maister ? " 

" Well, not just now. You see I've plenty on my 
mind at present,^' replied Mr. Skirlaugh, much amused 
by his tenant's fervour. Abraham's Methodism had 
been developed since he last had a chat with him, and 
he could not help being much entertained by contrast- 
ing his present conversation with the memories he 
retained of former times. 

"Don't think and talk about convenient seasons; 
Now's the time. I thowt a bit back as you do. I used 
to be a strange cursin' swearin' man as ony in Culver- 
ness. Well, my owd woman Martha's been a Methodist 
ever sin' the little clowd days^ as they call 'em — that's 
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when it fost came up, ye knaw. She couldn't abide to 
hear me rap out when I was mad, so says she to her- 
sen (she's as cunnin' a woman as there is i' th' whole 
isle, I don't care who t'other is), * next time there's owt 
amiss wi' my owd man, PU try if I can't reight things/ 
So she watch'd her time, an' it wasn't very long afore 
it comed, for one momin' when I got up I fan our best 
cow (she was a red fleck't poll'd im, you're sewer to 
remember her, just ready to cauve,) laid stone dead in 
a dike bottom. Well, not ower three days efter a hos 
we was a gettin' ready for Howden brok' his nar fore- 
leg in two places wi' gettin' it atween the' rails o' th' 
. stannin'y and we had to cut his throat, and that very 
day, as I was kneelin' on th' carcass skinnin' him, the 
knife slipped and cut a big hole i' my thigh a'must to 
th' bone. Proud flesh cam in it, and I was laid up for 
a month barrin' three days. Now, says my owd woman 
to hersen, * time's come,' and whether I was i' bed or 
whether I was sittin' by th' huse fire it was all as one, 
nowt was talked on but Mr. Wesley and th' preachers. 
At fost I laughed, but I fun afore th' week-end it was 
no laughin' job. It was alus th' same, and if ony body 
cam to see me it was a'must sewer to be a Methodist. 
I stood out for th' owd Adam for a fo'tneet well, but it 
wouldn't do. So says I, my lass, * if thou'lt nobut 
howd thee clat and talk about pigs and kye as thee used 
to do, I'll listen to th' preachers as long as thee likes 
when I'm out agen.' * Thou shall afore, lovie,' says 
she, and that very neet they'd a prayer-meetin i' our 
parlour, and I was browt in clean, th' fost off, and 
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what's more, Squire, IVe stood it a good on ever sin', 
aod two o* my lads hev fun grace as well as me* Oh, 
Squire, if ye was nobut browt in ye'd hev no more 
trouble. I hevn't lost a head o* nowt sin then, barrin' 
a rotten sheep or two and a few hens th' foxes hes rund 
away wi'." 

By the time Abraham had finished this prolix 
account of his conversion, they had arrived at what 
lawyers call the " capital messuage/' The two young 
men were engaged as their father had reported, stack- 
ing turves by the side of the bam. Mr. Skirlaugh, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, called them to council and 
communicated to them his adventures and his plans. 
Both gave their opinions freely, and in a manner which 
showed that wariness was by no means a quality want- 
ing in their characters. When Abraham had heard 
them at full length, he summed up thus : — 

" Noo, lads, I think this here wod be best. Th' 
maister's weet an' mucky. They'll never think to look 
ibr him here. They'll believe he'd slive oflf into th' 
West country, an' not stop almost wi'in sight o' his own 
chimler reek. He mun stay here to-neet, an* one o' 
you chaps mun go wi' him good time f th' momin' an' 
slip ower Owse an' go by trods an* pads, Ye*ll do it 
ill a couple o' days handy. I almost think Steven had 
best go, for ye see he's not convarted, an* i' under- 
takin's like this here ther's offens a good bit o* leein' to 
do. Now I wouldn*t desart maister at a pinch for 
nowt, but still when there is one on us just cutten out 
for th* job it seems to fall to him nat'ral like." 
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Mr. Skirlaugh, after mature consideration, came to 
the conclusion that his tenant's advice was sound. He 
determined, therefore, to partake of his hospitality for 
the evening, and fly northward with Steven at an 
early hour the next i^aoming. One difficulty alone 
presented itself. 

" I don't think they will ever look for me here," said 
he, "hut if they do Vm caught like a rat in a fall- 
trap." "* 

" How*s that, maister ? " inquired the eldest son, 
Nicholas hy name. 

" There's a lift hridge on the north, and it is an open 
road from Crowle," said the Squire. 

" We'll twine up t'other lift brig in a minit, and us 
two chaps mun go and be diggin' rabbits up o' th' 
furz-hills all neet, then if they come th* open way you'll 
knaw i' plenty o' time to let down the tipe and go 
nor'ads wi' four mile start on 'em. If that's not 
enough for you and Steven it's a pity. There'll be 
plenty o' moon for us to see to dig wi', and th' rabbits 
'11 pay for it," responded Nicholas, while in the act of 
sliding off the stack and slipping a halter over a 
pony's head, on whom he cantered away to raise the 
bridge without indulging in the useless luxury of a 
saddle. 

When the committee of safety was over, the duties 
of courtesy began. 

"Now then, Squu'e," said Abraham, whose fami- 
liarity with Mr. Skirlaugh in his more youthful days, 
when they were frequent companions in expeditions 
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after wild fowl and fish, induced him to assume^ and 
his landlord to encourage, an unwonted familiarity; 
** now then, Squire, you don't think I'm a goin' to let 
you keep them weet things on, do ye ? Why you'll get 
yer death o' cowd." 

Mr. Skirlaugh remonstrated, but in vain. 

" Come, come, it's to no use, Squire ; hev' ye for- 
gotten ? I remember it as thof it was nobut yesterday, 
an' it '11 be ayther six or seven an* twenty year sin' 
come time, when we was a duckin' in Ferry Flash, — 
we got ten couple, three teal, and a widgeon, besides 
two butterbumps and a heronsew, — how you was weet 
to th' skin, and set up by a big fire listenin' to Peggy 
Bichard tell tales about bargests astead o' strippin', 
and how ye was laid up wi' a fever for it, and couldn't 
go to Maister Marmaduke's weddin*." 

** I remember it very well," replied Mr. Skirlaugh ; 
" but you will have no clothes that will fit me." 

" We've nearly all sizes here. Martha mun see to 
that." 

Abraham opened the door as he spoke, and led the 
Squire into a comfortable kitchen hung round with 
hams and bacon fiitches. Martha, a healthy and active 
but somewhat hard-featured woman of about sixty, 
aware of the Squire's arrival through one of her sons, 
had lighted what she called " a bit o* fire " in the large 
open chimney of the parlour. The only difference 
between that apartment and the kitchen which Mr. 
Skirlaugh could discover, consisted in the presence of 
a large, carved oak bedstead, and the absence of hams 
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and bacon. A complete suit of Abe's Sunday clothes 
was soon laid out on a stool near the fire. 

'' Come, maister, it's to no use to argle, youll pull 
them weet things off here while I go see they've ta'en 
care o' your horse." And as he spoke Abraham left the 
room. 

Mr. Skirlaugh, much enjoying the kind patronage of 
his tenant, proceeded without further demur to array 
himself in the dry garments provided for his use. As 
soon as he was dressed he wandered forth to seek his 
entertainer, but was some time ere he could find him. 

Abraham Egar, or Gurr, as his name was pro- 
nounced by himself and his neighbours, was come of 
the race of the Flemings, who had formerly settled 
here. He, his brothers, and nephews, formed the 
greater portion of the tenantry on Mrs. Skirlaugh's 
Culvemess property. His father and grandfather had 
lived on the same spot before him, but he was the first 
of the family who had added to the business of farmer 
the far more lucrative trade of horse-breeder and horse- 
dealer. This development had greatly changed the 
appearance of his homestead. The farm-house, but 
little above a labourer's cottage, had not been much 
enlarged, but it and the old barn had been so sur- 
rounded by modem buildings, that the place had veiy 
much the appearance of the winter encampment of a 
tribe of German gipsies, who have discarded for a 
season their canvas abodes and made to themselves 
booths of wicker work. If *^ guinea head and a farth- 
ing tail " be the fit description of many a fashionable 
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residence of modem times, a farthing head and a guinea 
tail would be no unapt designation of Abraham Egar's 
homestead ; but to make the simile go on all fours we 
must suppose the said guinea not in the form of a 
single gold piece, but changed into a bagful of silver 
and copper coins. No mason had been employed in 
the erection of these numerous outhouses. They grew 
as required, by .the labour of his own and his sons' 
hands. Building materials of the kind with which they 
were contented were ready at hand. Any amount of 
bog fir could be dug out of the moorland around ; and 
sods, furze, and reeds, were equally plentiful. 

"You get bigger and bigger every time I come,*' 
said Mr. Skirlaugh, pointing to a new stable which, 
although erected only in the preceding winter, bore 
already a large crop of weeds on its roof. 

" And why for no. Squire ? Horse cowperin' is a 
better trade then farmin\ I couldn't pay madam her 
rent at Lady Day and Michaelmas, if we didn't do a 
bit wi' nags as well as corn and hemp and line," re- 
sponded the farmer, who well understood and appre- 
ciated a compliment which has lost some of its force 
since the often quoted case of Elwes v. Maw settled 
the question that a tenant has no claim for compensa- 
tion for buildings erected on his landlord's property. 
The idea of compensation, however, never entered 
Abraham's head, and the thoughts of ejection or the 
raising of his rent were as unfamiliar to him as the 
rights of women or compulsory education. 
*' But you mon't go lookin' about ye now. Martha's 
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gotten some dinner ready for ye ; we've had ours two 
bonrs sin'. She wad set it oat as soon as the house 
was clear o* ye. When that's ower ye mun look 
round a bit, and then tak' my gun and shut rabbits. 
There's fine sport for them as likes it up o' th' hill 
yonder," said Abraham. 

Mr. Skirlaugh was an obedient guest in aU respects. 
He found on his return to the house the table set with 
ham and fried eggs sufficient to have fed half a dozen 
hungry fugitives. To the food he did ample justice. 
If the rabbit shooting that followed was not much to 
his taste, the quaint familiar, yet respectful conversa- 
tion which accompanied it, exactly suited his humour. 
When it became too dark to see they returned, to find 
that Martha had provided a substantial supper, in 
which the Squire had some difficulty in inducing his 
hostess and her husband to join him, an impediment to 
good cheer only removed at last by his refusing to 
partake of it alone. 

The wife employed herself in removing the platters, 
and then sat down to her spinning. Abraham was 
busy on another matter. 

" Noo then, maister," said he, " yell be wantin' some 
sperrits. Now ye wodn't think may be a man Uke me 
hed ony fit for the like o' you to drink, but I'll let ye 
see I hev;'' and so saying he opened the door of a 
cupboard in the wall and exposed two small casks, 
each with a tap in its end. " We couldn't do i* this 
weet country wi'out summuts warm. That's Hollands, 
and that's Scotch stuff they call whisky. You'll not 
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think *em may be the warse 'cause they've paid King 
George nowt." 

"Certainly not, all the better," exclaimed Mr. 
Skirlaugh : who, although he perhaps did not directly 
encourage smuggling himself, was delighted when he 
found other persons skilfully evading the excise laws. 

" I don't knaw whether yell like that Scotch stuff, 
but the Hollands is prime, though I say it as 
shouldn't. They run'd it up straight to Culverness 
and popped it off the vessel into my cart. They'd 
hev you ony quantitjj at Skirlaugh wi'out you knawin' 
ony thing about it if ye'd just gie me a wink." As 
Abraham spoke, he drew off a large supply into a 
pitcher. 

The Squire mixed himself a weak glass, his tenant 
helped himself to a much stronger one, and the con- 
versation flowed on. 

" Then, although you and your family are converted 
now, Abraham, you donH think it a sin to cheat the 
government ? " said Mr. Skirlaugh. 

" Well, yes, — ^yes I do," said Mr.Egar: "but ye see 

there's ways and means, ways and means> Squire. 

Steven's never been convarted; he's all lowse i' the 

heft yet. An' if they was to bring him in, as they 

will be doin' some day, I don't reightly knaw what we 

should do. Steven's a rare chap, an' horse cowperin' 

is a strange trade for leein'. Now ye see while one on 

us is outside, when there's owt not quite square, when 

there's ony leein' or swearin' to do like, it comes quite 

nat'ral to send him. It's thruf him I get the sperrits 

I 2 
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fra the runners. That can't be a sin ye knaw, for I 
nobut just say to him some neet, Steven, my lad, them 
Hollands is a'most done, and I find another flachet or 
two at th' peat stack end a bit efter. I never ax where 
it comes fra and nobody never tells me." 

."But don't the smugglers sometimes cheat you?" 
inquired Mr. Skirlaugh. 

" Oh, no !" replied the tenant, shutting one eye and 
laying his head on one side for the purpose of making 
himself look as much like a person possessed of hidden 
wisdom as possible. 

**No; the runner boys are tied to be honest or 
they'd be trapped. We're a God-fearin' people, and 
shouldnH let men break the law if they nail'd us an' 
all. They're alus straight wi' them as pays 'em; but 
they will sometimes let in a feller that's done 'em a 
bad trick." 

" I have certainly heard of such cases," responded 
tlie fugitive. 

" I should think ye may be hev. And there's one I 
could tell ye on that I'll uphond it ye've not heard on 
— nobut it mon't go no farther, — that Steven, 'was a 
leetle bit consamed in wi' a neighbour o' your awn. It 
was a sharp cut, but then it sarved th' oud Skellum 
just reight." 

"What is it?" said Mr. Skirlaugh, ever anxious to 
add to his stores of personal anecdote, " I haven't 
heard anything about the smugglers lately." 

" You're not likely to hev heard o' this. Them as 
gets suck'd in like that doesn't split. It was oud 
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Squire Morley, the Papist. There's nobody fonder o* 
Hollands and watter then he is, and nobody likes 
payin' for *em warse. Now ye see he'd gotten soine 
in a piece back, and hedn't paid for it as he should 
owt to ha' done up o' th' nail; and when th' capt'n 
went to sattle wi' him they fall'd out. Squire Morley 
swore some great whackin' oaths,— it's a sin to think 
on, — that he'd nobut hed ten gallon, when it's as true 
as th' Bible he'd hed eighteen, good English measure. 
You can't law a man, ye knaw, for a job like that, so 
th' capt'n went away chunterin'. Noo a piece efter th' 
Hollands was done agean. Eighteen gallon doesn't 
last long at Scalhoe, and th' Squire sends doun to a 
man he knaws on that lives somewhere up o' th' Trent 
bank, and says he wants some more* It wasn't mony 
days efter, afore he hears that th' staff hed comed; and 
he and one of his own lads, — ^he dam't tak' none o' th' 
sarvants wi' him, ye see, — goes wi' a horse in a cart to 
a hole i' th' hill side, not such'na very long way frae 
your wood end, and there he finds capt'n and our 
Steven wi' two eighteeners. * What's your price?' 
says Squire, and they tell'd him summuts very un- 
reasonable law. ' All reight,' says he ; * let's hoist 'em 
in.' * Stop a bit,' says th' capt'n ; * we're strange, an' 
shot o' brass ; we mun hev th' money down this time.' 
* Nonsense 1 ' says th' Squire. * I don't hug money 
about wi* me ; ye mun come up to Scalhoe and taste 
it, and we'll sattle then.' * I've been there afore,' says 
capt'n. ' I mun hev th' money noo.* Th' oud Squire 
considered a bit, and as he walked up and doun thinkin' 
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he chinkled the ginneys i' th' pockets of his breetches. 

* You don't mean that?' at last said he, tonnin' roond 
an' starin* i' th' capt'n*s face, ' I do, solid,' says th' 
capt'n. ' I never pay for nowt wi'out tastin' it,' says 
th' oud man. * All reight,' says capt'n ; * where's th' 
gimlet ? ' And our Steven maks no more ado but he 
bores a hole i' th' bung o' one o' the barrils, rams in a 
straw, and says, * Suck, Squire.' He wasn't long in 
doin' as he was tell'd. He suck'd and he suck'd and 
he suck'd till they thowt he'd never hev hed done. At 
last his breath wouldn't howd out no longer, so he 
pulls up and says, as soon as he could speak, * If ye'll 
puU hauf a ginney off I don't mind if I hev this.' 
*Nay, ye mun tak both or nather,' says capt'n. 

* Tother's prime French brandy.' In went the straw 
agen, and he sucked longer then iver, till his face tond 
alm'st a black red. *Noo then. Squire, what de ye 
think to that ? ' said Steven. * I think it's prime,' says 
he. * I don't knaw which is best.' ' Ye mun hev 'em 
both or nather,' says capt'n. ' Zounds then I'll hev it 
all,* says he, * if ye'll nobut knock a ginney off for 
ready money. I've gotten th' brass i' my pocket,' says 
he, and he rammed both his hands into his breeches' 
pockets, and made the goud jingle agen. * All right,' 
says capt'n, *but it's ower low.' The money was 
counted out, the barrils hoisted into th' cart and 
covered down wi' bats, and off th' owd Squire and his 
son druv one road, and our Steven and th' capt'n 
another." 

"I don't see any cheating in this. Mi\ Morley 
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seems to have got his spirits remarkably cheap, in 
consequence of paying cash down," said Mr. Skir- 
langh. 

" Oh, but wait a bit, maister ; ye don't see all no more 
then he did. There's such things as blethers, Squire. 
Our Steven and th' capt'n are a long ways on and 
atween 'em (for I never reightly knew which on 'em 
was at bottom on it), they'd gotten two blethers, and 
filVd 'em wi' prime sperrits, and fastened 'em in at top 
o' th' b^urrils wi' th' bung. All the rest was watter," 
continued Abraham, with a knowing look. 

" Bravo ! bravo ! " shouted the Squire, in ecstasies. 

" I never heard tell o' that afore, Abe," said Martha, 
in a severe voice. " It's more then time Steven was 
browt in if he's up to shafiSin' tricks like that. I 
should be ashamed o' mysen if I was you — a religious 
man too — ^to be tellin' of sich evil warks." 

Abraham's conversion, we doubt not, was sincere. 
Nevertheless, it must be confessed that it had only 
scotched, not killed, the old Adam within. He there- 
fore replied, npt by a humble confession of his fault, 
but by a discourse of some length, in which he 
attempted with ingenious sophistry, the art of which 
we may suppose he had learnt in his horse-dealing 
transactions, to show that reprisals of this kind were 
not ^^ clean unlawful" in such illicit traffic. His spouse 
answered again, with womanly vehemence, that such 
tricks were not only condemned by law, but were of 
their own nature unfit for Christian men, " let alone 
Methodists." The husband, who was becoming just a 
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little more eloquent than usual under the influence of 
the Hollands he had taken, replied again. There 
seemed indeed no reason why the conversation should 
ever terminate until one of the arguers gave up from 
physical exhaustion, as Mr. Skirlaugh, although he 
knew the lady was right, had the bad taste to amuse 
himself by suggesting to Abraham all kinds of 
sophistries in defence of the transaction, and this, 
as was natural, but stimulated Martha, who was quite 
sure of the justice of her cause, to increased volubility* 
A clatter in the back kitchen at length interrupted the 
wife in the midst of one of her most powerful speeches. 

" That's Steven," said Abraham. 

" And he'll be warse for drink, 1*11 uphond it by the 
row he maks," said his mother. 

It was so. The kitchen door opened with a bang 
that sent it clattering against the case-clock that stood 
behind it, and a fine-looking athletic young man, who 
certainly "had been drinking," as the police reports 
say, but who it is equally certain was not drunk, entered 
the room in a state of frolicsome glee. 

"IVe seird him, faither, for sixty-five ginneys. 
That's ten more then I thowt on, an' gotten th' brass 
down — ^here it is," and he flung a dirty bag with a loud 
rattle on the table, threw his whip to one side of the 
kitchen, his hat to the other, and began with much 
vigour and noise to search in a cupboard for the Ijoot- 
jack. 

" Hush, my boy, hush ! So so, don't you see Squire 
Skirlaugh's here ? " said his mother reprovingly* 
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The young man bowed very low to Mr. Skirlaugh. 
" No offence meant, Squire ; didn't see it was you ; 
thowt it was nobut one of th' preachers." Then turn- 
ing to Abraham, who was engaged counting the guineas 
slowly into heaps of five, " That's bang up, faither, 
isn't it ? *• 

" It'll do well enough, but where ha' ye been ? 
Drinkin' again, I warrant. I wish such nasty stuff 
hed never been invented," and as he gave vent to this 
now popular sentiment, he filled his glass about two* 
thirds from the spirit pitcher and one-third from that 
which contained water. 

" Hey, dear, where hes he been ? Why yer airm's 
all ower blood ! '^ exclaimed his mother. 

" Oh, it's nowt, nowt at all," rejoined the son, who, 
as if anxious to avoid the subject, turned again to his 
father, who had relapsed into contemplation of the gold 
pieces, and exclaimed, "Dang it, that's a good un; 
he's tumbled ower his head twice ower ! " 

" I teird ye afore it wad do very well, but what ram- 
shackle wark ha' ye been after ? Tell us all about it.'* 

" Heigh, heigh, I will som'e day, but not now afore 
th' Squire." 

" Out wi' it now, lad," said his father, who, curious 
to know the details of the fray he knew had taken 
place, and pretty confident of his son's prowess, 
strongly objected to being put off. " The Squire wen't 
think ony the warse o' ye, man — ^he was a lad hissen 
once — if yeVe not broken nobody's bones." 

" Well, I'm not clear sewer I ain't, but I don't think 
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I hev; but it's all a heap o' nowt, not worth talkin' 



on. 



" Come, come/* interposed the visitor, " I'm not 
going to be cheated out of a good story. Tell us all 
about it." 

" Well, Squire, as ye want to hear it, I will. Mother, 
just seek that boot-jack, ye sit there as if nowt was 
wanted. Just as I was a passin' Bearswood Green, ye 
knaw inaybe where it is. Squire, I felt strange an' dry, 
so, thinks I, I'll just hev a three-pennoth to slek th* 
dust and then jog on. So I goes in and sits me down. 
I hedn't been there two minnits when who should come 
in but Bob fra Howden. You knaw Bob, faither, if 
Squire doesn't. A liein'er loungin'er thief there isn't 
that calls hissen a jobber atween Lands-end and no- 
where. He couldn't be still, but begun reapin' up old 
tales about horses you and me hed sell'd him when he 
was i' th' trade, so I tell'd th' comp'ny a few dark tricks 
o' his. That made him mad, and he shacked his fist in 
my face. Then I was warm an' all, so I pulls off my 
coat and waistcoat, and just leathers him a bit, not 
much. I didn't break nowt nor put nowt wrong, but 
just plugged both his eyes up and made his ribs sore, 
and then stood glasses round, paid my rec'nin, and off 
I comes, but when I was gettm' up o' th' galloway I 
fun my hand was weet wi' blood, and then I remem- 
bered I'd hitten mysen again th' sharp edge o' th' 
table. He didn't do it, a loungin' thief." 

"' You're a drunken, idle " broke in his mother. 

Nay, nay, Martha, we'll not ha' that said about our 
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lad," interposed Abraham. "He does drink a bit 
when he is upo' th' spree, that's sartan, but th' lad's 
not idle. Get off into th' back kitchen wi' ye both, gi' 
th' lad some supper, and get that airm reightled if it 
wants owt, and then to bed wi' ye. I'll come an' tell 
ye what I've lotted out for ye i* th' momin', when ye 
can hear reason." 

The arm did not require much "reightlin*." It was 
of so tough a texture that the blow it had received had 
done no mischief which Mrs. Egar's simple leechcraft 
could not repair. Whether it was the two hours' sleep 
he had had, or his mother's sobering conversation, the 
harsh tones of which could be heard during the whole 
time Steven spent in her company in the back kitchen, 
we know not, but certain it is that when his father 
came to his bed-side he was perfectly sober. Indeed, 
his faculties were, if anything, the clearer of the two. 
Although Abraham carried his liquor discreetly, there 
was a slight hesitation in his gait, and a tremour about 
his eyelids, but no one would have discovered by his 
manner that he had drank one draught of *' sperrits " 
to the success of his landlord's perilous journey. 



CHAPTEE X. 

" Flos in pictura 

Non est flos, iinino figura, 
Qui pingit florem 

Non pingit floris odorem. " 

Carm, Burriana, 

Mr. Skirlaugh did not retire to rest so early as he 
would have liked. He felt it would be uncourteous to 
Abraham, who was prepared to make any sacrifices for 
his safety or convenience, to move at an earlier hour. 
When he did seek his own room, he found that the 
" bit o* fire " Martha had lighted had been replenished 
and still glowed brightly, scenting the parlour with the 
pleasant aromatic smell of burning turf. Before un- 
dressing, he looked out of the window. It was moon- 
light, and clear above ; but the mist hung as thickly as 
ever over the ground. " Should the fellows find their 
way here, if the lads only give me fair warning, I shall 
be in Yorkshire long before they have searched this 
wilderness * of stables," thought he, as he proceeded 
leisurely to undress, pondering as he did so over the 
strange events of the day. Danger that has been 

'.aped furnishes amusement to some minds, while 
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others of a different texture shrink from the memory 
of it, as they would from physical pain. To Mr. Skir- 
laugh, whose mind delighted in picturesque situations, 
the contemplation of his adventures was very enter- 
taining. He almost laughed aloud as he recalled each 
incident of his flight. The crowning act of the drama 
— the swimming the river — ^was a feat such as his 
knightly ancestors would have loved a son of their 
race for having adventured, could they have unrolled 
the scroll of the future. He admired himself for it as 
much as they could have done. 

" It is strange — passing strange, though," murmured 
he, as he pulled the homespun sheets around his 
shoulders, and made himself cosy for the night, " that 
William should have killed a king otter not half an 
hour before I adventured on that dangerous passage. 
The old story goes, that the killer shall have wonderful 
luck ; but to him on whose land it dies, or his blood- 
kin, shall be great danger from water. I have broken 
my part of the prophecy, at any rate, I wonder what 
will happen to William." 

He pondered long and deeply on what good fortune 
might be in store for his cousin. 

** What a fool I am," he moralised, " to let these old 
wives' fables keep me awake ! A speckled otter, forsooth, 
the cause of my crossing the Trent on horseback, and 
a prognostic of good luck to a relation, just 'because he 
speared it, instead of me. The old crones who believe 
in astrology, and will not go near Bessie Stutting be- 
cause that impostor, Bobert May, says she will die, are 
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not greater fools than I, who pretend to sense and 
education. Still I cannot help hoping, as the thing 
has come true in one case, it may in another. By-the- 
bye, the old women say a king otter*s skin is a sove- 
reign cure for fever. I wish I'd told John Dent to 
take it to Mary; — ^no, I don't; I should be a greater 
fool than I am, if I let the people see that I had any 
faith in such superstitions. And yet there may be 
something in these occult properties of things which 
we don't understand. I have heard of strange cures 
wrought by things that are not in the doctoring 
books." 

Perhaps the spirits he had drunk to humour Abra- 
ham had made him wakeful, or perhaps these vain 
imaginations haunted him because the peasant's faith, 
which had been familiarised to him by the nursery lore 
of childhood, really had a place in his heart, though 
not in his intellect. Perhaps, at bottom, it was not 
superstition at all; but the inborn faith in mystery, 
asserting itself under that questionable garb. What- 
ever was the cause of his wandering thoughts, they 
kept Mr. Skirlaugh awake some hours. When he did 
go to sleep the slumber was, as usual with him, deep 
and dreamless. He seemed not to have closed his 
eyes more than five minutes when Abraham stood by 
his bedside, and aroused him by a hearty shake of the 
shoulder. 

'^It's time to get up, maister; Martha's gotten 
bra'fast ready. You mun be ower Ouse afore leet," 
said the faithful retainer. 
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The Squire sprang out of bed on the instant. His 
own clothes were ready for him, and in a very short 
space he was arrayed and at the breakfast table in the 
kitchen. The two watchers had not yet returned from 
their outposts; but Stephen, notwithstanding the 
" spree " of the evening before, had been up some 
time. The horses were ready. The moment the 
Squire had finished breakfast they were brought round, 
and he departed into the thick darkness, among a 
shower of good wishes. 

We will not follow the adventurers during their two 
days' ride across the heart of Yorkshire. Though 
Mr. Skirlaugh's mind was by no means free &om 
anxious questionings as to whether all was well at 
home, he enjoyed the journey. The curious know- 
ledge of his companion, his thorough famiHarity with 
every cross road and sheep track on the way, his 
enthusiasm for horses, and his hatred for his brother 
horse-dealers, all helped to make him a very amusing 
travelling attendant. No trained valet could be more 
anxious to administer to the comfort of a master than 
was Steven; but he was, it must be owned, not so 
much at home in the arts of the dressing-room as those 
of the stable. 

The night was passed at a lone public-house, far 
away from all the great thoroughfares. The landlord, 
who, jfrom certain expressions he dropped, seemed not 
to be entirely innocent of a certain inland trade, was a 
great friend of Steven's. The young man, however, 
had sufficient acuteness to use his faculty for " leein 
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to such good purpose, that Mr. Skirlaugh was fully 
protected from the curiosity of 'his host. What was 
the particular form his falsehood assumed, it is need- 
less to inquire, as it was perfectly successful. The 
Squire talked the vernacular to perfection, and ran on 
with endless stories of horses and dogs, to the vast 
entertainment of the landlord and the two or three 
farmers who came in during the course of the evening. 
It was fortunate for Mr. Skirlaugh that he had been 
surprised when out otter-hunting, as the clothes he 
wore were much more in accordance with his assumed 
position, than they would have been had he decamped 
in his usual dress. So thoroughly did he perform his 
part, that neither host nor guests had the slightest 
idea that he was a gentleman. 

Early in the afternoon of the second day the stumpy 
towers of Bipon Minster became visible on the right, 
and another hour's ride brought the travellers to the 
little village of Hackfield. 

There are few places of more sequestered beauty 
than this almost unknown spot. The Yore, for many 
miles of its course a mere mountain beck, here be- 
comes a river. The masses of rock that have strewn 
its bed in its course among the mountains, have here 
been removed by the hand of man — or, as is perhaps 
more probable, swept downwards by the greater volume 
of water ; and the stream flows rapidly, but smoothly, 
between banks bright with verdure to the water's 
edge. On both sides the landscape is shut in by bold 
hills ; but the hills, like the stream, have become less 
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sayage> and now exhibit not the wild grandeur of the 
northern mountain scenery, but the placid calm of 
woodland and pastoral beauty. The southern de- 
clivity presents an imbroken forest view ; on the norths 
pastures have, to some degree, taken the place of trees, 
but woodland is still a prominent feature. The village 
—if the few scattered houses deserve such a name — 
clusters around a conical mound, so large that the 
passing traveller might not improbably think it one of 
those irregular masses of glacial drift, such as Howe 
Hill, near Studley, that are scattered over a great part 
of midland Yorkshire. This^ however, is not one of 
Nature's works, but an erection of the hand of man. 
One of those vast barrows which the piety of the first 
possessors of the land led.them to raise over the grave 
of some departed hero. " Time, which antiquates an- 
tiquities," had long obliterated all memory of the warrior 
who slept below when, in the Middle Age, the head of 
the great house of Saint Quintin selected this hill for 
the site of his. stronghold. No better position could 
have been chosen for a castle, at a time when gun- 
powder had not rendered domestic military architec-s 
ture impossible. The keep crowned the mound, its 
outworks spread to the side of the river, and over the 
little fertile plateau, to the base of the northern hill. 
The whole was surrounded by a forti&ed wall and 
ditch. The last of the Saint Quintins, who fell at 
length in 

« the ruthless wars of the White and Red," 

had other virtues beside those of a fierce soldier. A 

TOL. II. K 
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taste for architectural beauty was not then uncommon 
in English nobles. He demolished the gateway that 
an ancestor had built for use alone, and erected a 
structure which, while strong with all the strength that 
the engineering skill of the time could give, was also 
a beautiful work of art. When he died his lands were 
attainted, and the castle ordered to be razed to the 
foundation. So thoroughly did the victorious Lan- 
castrians do their work, that not one stone upon 
another was to be found to mark where the fortalice 
had stood. The gateway was a new work, but just 
finished ; and it seemed to them that no danger would 
happen by its being permitted to remain. The trouble 
of destroying it .would be great ; and as it protected 
nothing, and was accessible from all sides, it could 
scarcely, even at the utmost need, be turned into a 
place of military occupation. So, therefore, it had 
stood, untenanted, save by the wild birds who built 
their nests therein, for three hundred years ; yet, so 
firm was its masonry, that — except here and there 
where the frost and wind had worn away the angles of 
the carvings, and the greed of man had made pillage 
of many of its massive timbers — ^it was as strong and 
beautiful as when its builder first contemplated his 
finished work. 

The last Saint Quintin has left a blood-stained 
name in the annals of the fierce convulsion in which 
he played no insignificant part ; but he was a pious 
man, as they counted piety in those days. He and his 
spouse. Dame Maud, nearly rebuilt the whole of the 
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church, in the best style of fifteenth century art; and, 
not content with this, founded a chantry for priests to 
pray and sing, for their souls and the soiils of their 
ancestors, for ever. The chantry-house abutted on 
the gateway to the west, and to this dwelling we will 
now conduct our readers. When the change in re- 
ligious feeling swept away such institutions this 
chantry-house fell into lay hands. An ancestor of 
Henrietta Skirlaugh, in the female line, had become 
possessed of it in the seventeenth century, and from 
him it had come down to the widowed aunt, who 
bequeathed it and a farm adjoining to that If^y. 

Mr. Skirlaugh had often been there. ^ His cousin, 
Henrietta, was one of the few persons whose society at 
once amused and soothed him. The disagreeableness 
of his sudden flight was, we believe, in some measure 
redeemed by^ the hope of having a chat about old times 
with his relative. 

The road by which he came skirted the water's edge 
on the opposite side from the chantry, and he looked 
into the little garden that sloped down to the river, in 
the hope of seeing the lady, who he knew was in the 
habit of spending much of her time out of doors. It 
was a mild, sunny afternoon ; and he was not disap- 
pointed. A few moments brought him over the ford 
to the latticed gate, and, leaving his horse in charge of 
Steven, he, without ceremony, entered the garden. 

Henrietta Skirlaugh was not much more than forty- 
five years of age. To say that she had many remains 
of former beauty, would be to give a very wrong 

K 2 
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impression. She was still exceedingly beautiful^ in 
{hat grand, stately manner, which we seldom see but 
in dreams, or in Vandyke's majestic pictures. Tall, 
beyond what is usual in her sex ; of full, rich propor- 
tions; and with a skin whose clearness age had not 
dimmed nor care wrinkled, she might have passed in 
the world for many years younger than she really was ; 
but the world and its thoughts were nothing to her. 
She had dwelt in this retired place — far away from the 
vain clamour of politics and the conventionalities of 
society-^—ever since her quarrel with her elder brother, 
without even so much as wishing to enter into or hear 
of the noisy hubbub for which alone so many men and 
women live. 

Her longest journey had been to Eipon, her only 
change an occasional visit from Mr. Skirlaugh, his 
wife and daughter, or her nephew. The former, of 
course, came but rarely. William, when a little boy, 
spent most of his time with her; and when the 
horrors of school life began, it was well for him that 
the place of torture selected was in the North, as it 
gave him the opportunity of passing his holidays there. 
When his education was finished he entered his 
uncle's office, and, as a matter of course, saw less of 
his aunt ; but still no summer ever passed without his 
making his way northward to visit the scenes 'of his 
youth, and to spend a few happy days ia the society of 
one whom he had loved in infancy, but whose great 
and noble character he was only now able fully to 
appreciate. 
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Miss Skirlaugh, being iutent on a book, had not 
seen her cousin ride past on the other side of the water, 
and he found her, not where he had seen her, but walk- 
ing slowly towards the house. She did not hear him 
enter the garden. 

The solitary, who lead happy lives, are less easily 
startled than we who are always in a . bustle, and have 
our minds unnaturally on the look-out for surprises. 
Miss Skirlaugh treated her cousin's coming as the most 
natural thing in the world, and was amused, not 
startled or distressed, when he narrated, in a brief 
form, its cause, and his adventures on the way. 

" I want shelter, like a knight of old, and that I 
know you will give me ; but what is to be done with 
my man, who is by no means an esquire like what you 
read of in romance books, but a retainer of mine, half 
horse-dealer, half smuggler, who would be no fit inmate 
for a lady's bower, or pleasant associate for her tire- 
woman," said Mr. Skirlaugh. 

** My tenant, Mathew Beckwith, is not a chivalrous 
person. He will, I am sure, gladly iake in your 
servant, and feel himself well paid if he but give him 
some new recipe in horse medicine, or tell him of 
the sights of Horncastle Fair. The poor old man is 
confined to the house, and will be as pleased with the 
company of the servant, as I am to see his master," 
said the lady. 

"But, then, there are the horses,'* continued the 
Squire ; " and suppose these officers of justice, as they 
call them, should smell me out, is Beckwith safe ? " 
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"I follow old customs. Mathew holds his land 
subject to finding provender for me and mine ; and 
there's room to stable twenty horses in the gateway, 
which my pony has all to herself. You need not fear 
Mathew, I can trust him and Ailie. I will send, 
however, for the gii-1, and give her instructions," con- 
tinued Henrietta. 

They walked to the gate where Steven still stood 
holding his master's horse. Mr. Skirlaugh gave him 
the necessary directions, adding what he no doubt 
thought especially needful. 

" You'U not forget to be civil, Steven, and to make 
yourself useful, and to be in the way when wanted, and 
above all things to keep a sharp look out. Bemember, 
too, that whatever provocation you may have, there 
must be no fighting, and very Uttle drinking." 

'' All right," said the attendant, with a bow to the 
lady ; " I never drink and feight except when I'm at 
th* lowse end ; I'm up o' th' square now," and with a 
somewhat less, but still very deferential obeisance to 
Mr. Skirlaugh, he trotted oflf. 

We have few buildings left like the chantry house of 
Lady Maud Saint Quintin. Massively built of stone, 
and with a strong oak roof clad with a kind of thin 
flags which the natives call stone-thack, there were few 
signs except the unequivocal one of style to indicate 
that it had not been built in modern days. The hand 
of the spoiler has pressed much less heavily on the old 
buildings of this part of the North of Yorkshire than on 
those of the more progressive districts. It is no uncom- 
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mon thing to see here buildings three or four centuries 
old, that preserve most of their beauties untouched. 
Had their lot been cast in the eastern counties, where 
good building stone is a valuable article, they would 
long since have transmuted themselves into rows of 
ugly cottages, stables, or cowsheds. 

With the chantry time had dealt very kindly, just 
softening down the rawness of youth, without removing 
any characteristic that the eye could desire. The 
building consisted properly of but one story, and pre- 
sented on its river front a row of small Gothic windows 
of great beauty and variety of design. The high- 
pitched roof was also broken by a series of picturesque 
little outlooks which let light and air into the store- 
chamber above. The whole of the low walls were 
covered with honeysuckle, clematis, and other climbing 
plants. But one sign of modernism was apparent. 
Over the doorway which broke the monotony of the 
front near its centre, had been in Catholic times a 
panelled recess containing sculpture. This, as savour- 
ing of Popery, had been removed, and the owner had 
inserted an inscription to his own taste, — 

SI FLOREAT RELIGIO 
VIVO 

M.B. 1668. 

It marked the date when Henrietta's ancestor became 
possessed of the property. 

There was no one out of his own domestic circle 
with whom Mr. Skirlaugh was so thoroughly at home 
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as his cousin* She was a Skirlangh, and was prond of 
it, and treasured every reminiscence of the race from 
which they traced their blood. She valued him too, 
he knew, not only as a relation, but as a dear friend. 
There was something in her manner, the tone of her 
voice, her stately beauty, never-failing good spirits, 
and high-bred courtesy, which made him feel he was 
in the presence of one who was his superior, not in 
birth or station, but in that something for which he 
had no name, more valuable than any accidental gift 
of birth or rank. There was one characteristic of 
Henrietta which he had never found in any other 
human being — a sort of weird sympathy of manner, as 
different from the hard nervous chatter which usually 
goes by that, name, as an autumnal sunset is from the 
flickering glare of an iron-foundry. He could not 
account for it, nor describe what it was like, or even 
realise it to himself when not with her, but in her 
presence the charm was palpable. When she talked 
of joy or sorrow, or of the hundred grey things of life, 
which are to common apprehension neither joyous nor 
sorrowful, she seemed to speak as one who had felt 
all this before, passed through the same phases of 
pain and pleasure, and who could therefore exactly put 
herself in the most suitable frame of mind for acting 
upon one who was now as it were but reacting her own 
experience. 

However charmed we may be by the society of those 
who soothe us, a long ride will still give us an appe- 
tite. Tea was served in dainty little earless china cups. 
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such as are now seen but in cabinets, in a wainscoted 
room whose panels were relieved by some highly 
finished paintings of fruit and flowers, and two or 
three exact, if not artistic, water-colour sketches of 
Skirlaugh Manor from different points of view. 
Flowers and china occupied every ledge and ** coigne 
of vantage,*' making an apartment naturally somewhat 
gloomy far more cheery than the " best rooms " in 
more pretentious dwellings. The tea and the cups 
that held it were satisfactory objects for the Squire's 
contemplation, but for serious business he required 
other refreshment, which was provided for him without 
the hundred questions and apologies in which even 
well-bred people in those days, were often silly enough 
to indulge. 

When dear friends such as these meet there is no 
lack of conversation. It was late ere Mr. Skirlaugh 
retired to bed, but he was, notwithstanding his ha- 
bitual laziness, too fearful of losing any of Henrietta's 
society not to be down to breakfast precisely at eight 
the next morning. A rainy day confined him to the 
house. Had it been fine, it may be questioned whether 
he would not have felt it his duty to stay within doors 
—to prevent discovery, he would have said — to talk to 
his cousin, he would have thought. 

It is a fact so obvious as not to need proof, that very 
few people are judges of conversation. It is equally 
true, we believe, though the statement has been bitterly 
denied, that conversation cannot be really pleasant 
for any length of time, even among those with whom 
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we hare the tmest sympathy, when there is any tie 
other than fiiendship between them. If Henrietta had 
been Mr. Skirhingh's sister, and as snch, if they had 
been in the habit of giTing good advice to each other, 
we very much donbt whether, beaniafal and charming 
as she wasj he would have had the same pleasure in 
listening to the tones of her voice. Voices, however 
rich, faces however fascinating, lose mnch when the 
memory records of them harsh words and scornful 
looks. The cousins, however, had too much respect 
for each other to fall into so vulgar a fault, and so there 
seemed no reason why the pleasure they had in each 
other's society should ever be clouded. 

There had been a pause in the conversation. Hen- 
rietta's numerous questions about the old home she 
had never seen since she was a girl of sixteen came 
to an end after Mr. Skirlaugh had described almost 
every field in his domain, and told every anecdote 
about the members of his family that occurred to him. 
He looked out of the window, but did not see in the 
silently flowing river, starred with a thousand rain 
circles, anything to suggest conversation, or rather, for 
that was what he wanted, to show him how to put 
what he had to say in the best form. The careful 
examination he gave next to the heraldic stained glass 
in the window heads was not more hopeful, so with his 
usual bluntness, though in a manner much softer than 
that which he employed at home, he said, — 

"Henriettai I want to talk to you about Wil- 
liam." 
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'^ I think we were talking about him for an hour this 
morning/' was the lady's reply. 

"Yes, we were; we both agree. How could we 
differ in respect of his being a very fine young fellow ? 
I, for my part, don't know anybody outside my own 
doorstep I like so well, and it is for that reason I wish 
to ask you some questions. Is there any objection to 
me, who am his nearest relation, except you and his 
uncle, knowing all that is to be known about him ? " 

" None whatever,'* replied Henrietta, laying down 
her embroidery, stirring the fire and composing herself 
for a long tale, and then relating in much greater detail 
than we have done the facts, and those only which we 
have already put before our readers. 

Mr. Skirlaugh heard her to the end without one word 
of interruption, but watched her face attentively, as if 
desirous of gathering every fragment of hidden mean- 
ing, if there were any to gather. 

** All this I have heard before,** said he ; " but is 
there no more to be learned ? Are you quite sure he 
is legitimate ? " 

" Yes, quite." 

" You are wiser than any woman I ever met with, 
but are you quite certain that you know the marriage 
laws— I don't mean marriage in the sight of God, but 
in that of the law courts — sufiiciently well to be jus- 
tified in speaking positively ? *' said the Squire, with 
some little hesitation. 

" I am a lawyer's daughter," replied Henrietta, with, 
it may be, unusual candour, for she sometimes seemed 
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to forget that her direct ancestor was not of the elder 
branch. " I am a lawyer's daughter, and not likely to 
have remained ignorant on a subject so important to 
one who is dearer to me than anything in the world/' 

" That may \)e considered settled, then. Now, I 
would further ask," continued Mr. Skirlaugh, " whether 
you think there is any possible way by which we may 
learn who his mother was, whether a lady or not, and 
whether she is alive or dead ? " 

" That she was a lady of as good or even better 
blood than his father, I am certain. To the other 
question it is not possible, I fear, for you to obtain an 
answer," said the lady. 

Mr. Skirlaugh saw that his questioning was be- 
coming very painful to his cousin. He waited for a 
moment, and then doggedly continued his pursuit of 
knowledge, — 

**My cross-questioning must, I fear, be very un- 
pleasant, but you will, I hope, forgive me for being 
rudely inquisitive about what is so important to one 
whom we both love.'* 

Henrietta made no reply. The conversation was 
disagreeable, but she knew her cousin to be actuated 
by the kindliest motives. 

" I see,'' said he, " but one way in which the mystery 
can be cleared up. Frank was not half a bad fellow at 
the bottom* It is possible he may be alive, and come 
back again some day, and tell us all about it." 

" I can relieve your doubts on that point at least, but 
I do so under the most distinct understanding that 
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neither William nor any other person is informed of 
it. Frank SkirlAugh is alive, well, and happy, but 
living under an assumed name," said she. 

"Living under an assumed name, confound the 
fellow ! Wasn't his own good enough for him, or has 
he got into some fresh mess? * Happy?* you say. 
A strange sort of happiness it must be that a man can 
have who neglects his own son. I wouldn't have be- 
lieved it of Frank if you hadn't told me." 

" Don't speak ill of him, cousin Ealf," said Hen- 
rietta, with some warmth; "you don't know all. If 
ever you do, you may think differently." 

" Did I really understand you to say that the mother 
was at least as well descended as we are ? " said the 
Squire, recurring to what was after all by far the most 
important thing in his mind. " I have personal reasons 
for asking for assurance on that point." 
I did say so/' was Henrietta's reply. 
What reason could there be, then, for conceal- 
ment ? Frank was poor ; but whoever she was, there 
could be no pretence for saying she had married into a 
family less noble than her own. I cannot make it out* 
I believe you know more than you choose to tell me. 
You, of coiu'se, know best, who love him as a son ; but 
I would fain hope, if I am not mistaken, not that you 
will gratify my curiosity, but that you will put his 
mind at rest. Bemember that such things would make 
no difference to us. We value family from an entirely 
different point of view to what the world does, but the 
shadow on his birth would in the mind of most persons 
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be a stam like that of iUegitimacy. I have seen or 
fancied that I saw it had a depressing effect on the 
young man's own spirits." 

A deep sigh was for a time the only reply. 

" I could do all, or very nearly all you ask," said 
she at length, " with how much relief to myself I need 
not tell, but it would be at a sacrifice you would not 
wish for. All you have been told is true, but there is 
more than you can see. Don't press me. If ever a 
time comes when I can tell you, you shall know all." 

It was impossible to carry the conversation further. 
Mr. Skirlaugh carefully avoided the subject during 
the rest of his stay at Hackfield Chantry. 



CHAPTER XI. 

" Surge a' mortali per diyerse foci 
La liicema del mondo.'*. 

Del Faradiso, L 87. 

The Red Lion at Wivilby was a pleasant house of 
entertainment. Man and beast held Eobinson Budd, 
the host thereof, in high estimation. The Eed Lion 
was not only the head inn of the little town, and Mr. 
Robinson Eudd a very obUging, jovial, and good- 
tempered host, but it was also the place where petty 
sessions, meetings of commissioners of sewers, country 
balls, and political and social gatherings of all kinds 
were held. Mr. Eudd had no political character, and 
the Eed Lion had none. The royal beast and its 
master were friendly with men of all parties. There 
was not a Whig or a Tory squire in the neighbourhood 
who would have felt his dignity lowered or his social 
position injured by the discussion of a bottle of port in 
Mr. Eudd's back parlour, listening the while to the 
unceasing flow of small talk with which that gentleman 
was accustomed to season his good cheer. 
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Nature had evidently intended Mr. Eudd to keep an 
inn ; his obliging manners, portly person, and smiling 
face would have been out of place in any position of 
less dignity. He certainly was bom to inherit one, for 
the Bed Lion was a family property, which had come 
down to him from his fore-elders, with the exemplary 
regularity of a barony, by writ. What was the 
Christian name of the Budd who built the Bed Lion 
we have been unable to discover, but have no doubt 
— ^notwithstanding some heraldic trifling we have seen 
among the manuscripts of Mr. Callis, which are still 
preserved with religious reverence in the library at 
Skirlaugh Manor — that the Budd who did build it 
painted his lion red as a pun upon his own name, 
unless, indeed, we may be permitted to believe that the 
house was older than the name, and that the first 
Budd had been so nick-named on account of the 
ruddy colour of the beast which swung before his 
door# 

Whoever was the architect, he desired, like the 
bmlder of the pyramids, to impress rather by size 
than ornament. The Bed Lion was as unassuming 
a building as can be conceived, but it was magnifi- 
cent in its dimensions. Its front faced the market- 
place, and the back premises ran down for a hundred 
and fifty yards to the Top-lane or Bamper, enclos- 
ing an acute triangular court, which at fair-times 
was filled by temporary conveniences for holding 
the vast number of horses then quartered on Mr, 
Budd. 
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There was no fair now. The summer fair had long 
gone by, and the " t'Andra fair/^ so called because it 
begun on the feast of St. Andrew the Apostle, would 
not come round for many weeks to come. 

The classification of the races of man is but a new 
science (perhaps not yet a science at all, if that word 
have anything to do, as the dictionaries would lead us 
to believe, with scio), but the landlord of the Bed Lion 
had, without any anthropological learning, arrived at a 
very satisfactory classification of his own customers. 
He divided that section of mankind which frequented 
his house into three classes and bagmen. These last, 
as a nomadic race, he excluded entirely from his 
system, though not from the comforts of his hostelry. 
First of all came the common people, who visited it 
in an evening for the purpose of a friendly chat with 
neighbours over a mug of beer in the kitchen, a wide 
black-rafted apartment where two long-settles were 
arranged near the chimney for constant guests, and a 
variety of chairs, benches, and stools for less regular 
customers. Secondly there was the bar, where the 
aristocracy of Wivilby, the doctor, the lawyer, and 
sometimes even the parson, would spend a merry 
evening in the company of their host and some of the 
principal tradesmen of the place. On these occasions 
Mr. Budd was accustomed to occupy a large carved 
arm-chair, padded^ so as to fit his portly form, with 
numerous red cushions. This throne, perhaps, sym- 
bolized that the master of the house intended to be 
"king of the company." Certainly he was so, and 
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much of his popularity in the bar and out of doors "was 
owing to the patriarchal dignity with which he exercised 
his functions. A private entrance behind the throne 
led to the back parlour or little room. This apart- 
ment was sacred to the highest order of the human 
kingdom — ^the true aristocracy of the neighbourhood — 
and was never entered by any of the magnates of 
Wivilby except on direct invitation. 

On the evening of the day on which Mr. Skirlaugh 
returned from Lincoln a party of Wivilbians were 
assembled round a bowl of punch in. the bar. Doctor 
Chubb was there^ and his brother, the man of clocks, 
who had disentangled himself from the folds of his 
dressing-gown, but had not gone so far as to sacrifice 
to public opinion the use of his barnacles, though they 
were set so low on his nose that it was evident to 
every one but himself that he always looked over 
their top. Three or four of the principal shopkeepers 
and fenners of the place made up the party, with one 
exception, however, which we must by no means over- 
look. This was Mr. Howell, the lawyer, a tall, fine- 
looking, portly man, whose more copious and refined 
diction showed that, with *the exception of the doctor, 
he was the only person in the room who had had a 
liberal education or ever bothered his brains with 
reading. 

Mr. Howell was, as he deserved to be, a successful 
man. His forefathers had been small yeomen, who 
had spelt their name, or rather had it spelt for them, 
for it is highly improbable that any of them could 
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write, indifferently Owl and Howl. Their patronjnaie 
belonged, no doubt, to that large class of surnames 
taken &om the animal world, such as Tod, Sparrow^ 
and Eaven, the origin of which has been a puzzle to 
philologers in recent days. Mr. Howell's father was a 
younger son, but a very sharp lad. His father^ with 
the old world prejudice, or natural instinct (use which 
form you prefer), against dividing the paternal acres, 
determined to make the youth a writer ; a writer he 
became, ^d from that a solicitor, and a very success- 
ful one. As he grew in years and importance he 
became not unconscious of the value of a good name, 
and therefore elongated the spelling of his own from 
Howl to Howell. The son went a step further than 
this. He felt that a coat of arms was a necessity for 
a man who had to seal letters, and so boldly assumed 
the noblest that he could find under his name in books 
of heraldry. From the time that he joined the firm 
its letters and deeds always bore the three towers 
triple towered of the Howells princes of Caerleon upon 
TJske. Notwithstanding the change of spelling and 
the Welsh blazonry, his neighbours continued still to 
speak of him as Thomas Howl. 

The reader must not think from this specimen of 
his ambition that the lawyer was a foolish or vain man. 
He was but anxious to get on in the world, and he 
knew the value which people set on such accidents far 
too well to disregard them. 

Few things are more amusing to a passive listener 
than to watch the growth of conversation. Beginning, 
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as it usually does, with remarks about the weather, and 
forking off into undreamt-of ramifications, the emptiest 
gossip is not without a certain scientific interest to one 
who studies the manners of his kind. The weather 
topics were soon finished on the present occasion, and 
the election, the foolish conduct of the Tories, and 
Squire Skirlaugh's speech became the subjects. These 
did not last long, for neither guests nor landlord were 
keen politicians. The doctor and the tradesmen were 
employed by men of both parties, and Mr. Howell, 
who, as the Whig agent, had sufficient of such garbage 
in office hours, had little taste for it elsewhere. 

" Have you heard tell o' what the revenue men ha' 
done at Grimsby, Mr. Howl ? " said Robert Foster, an 
old farmer, who sat opposite the fire. " Tha've ta'en 
five and twenty hogsheads of gin and shot three o' th'- 
runners.** 

"Not quite such good sport as that," replied the 
lawyer. " They've got the Schiedam, but the Dutch- 
men took to their boats and were off before they could 
lay hands on them. It*s a bad thing for Dook and 
Batson. They'd have had the prosecution at the 
assizes." 

" I wish I'd some o' the spirits ; they tell me it's 
prime," said Peter Standish, the barber, "but why 
on arth do they call it such a confounded crackjaw 
name ? " 

" Don't you know ? There's a town of that name in 
the low countries, close by Rotterdam, where there are 
the largest distilleries in the world. YouVe no doubt 
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been there as well as I have, Mr. Howell ? *' said 
Doctor Chubb, who liked to talk about the Nether- 
lands. 

" No, I haWt. I was only a week in Holland, and, 
please God, I'll never go again," answered Mr. Howell, 

" Why ? " lasked two or three of the company. 

" I've heard it's a grand rich part," said the host. 

" So it may be ; so it is, I've no doubt, but may I be 
dehvered from being in such a country any more," said 
the lawyer, with emotion. 

" You would find the spirits good," remarked the 
doctor. 

" Prime. There's no denying that ; they don't 
export their best qualities, and there the Mijnheers do 
right, they need them bad enough themselves in their 
low flat country. It is horrid. I should never have 
gone, but a client of mine, for whom I have a particular 
regard, had some business there, and I had to go with 
him. The stink of the canals is abominable, and the 
water — I assure you I would many a time have given 
five shillings for a pitcher-fuU from our market- 
place well. They havn't a spring in their whole 
country.*' 

" The canals stink ? " interposed Doctor Chubb. 
" Why I spent three years at Leyden, and I've smelt 
more nasty smells in the dirty cottages of this filthy 
little town to-day than ever I did all the time I was 
there. If ever I scrape together money enough to 
retire on, farewell old England. Til go and end my 
days in some quiet comer of Delft or Utrecht. Why, 
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the streets of their towns are cleaner than your kitchen- 
floor, Mr. Budd/' The doctor was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the country where some of his happiest 
years had been passed. 

" Was it Justice Woorme ye went wi* ? " inquired 
Bobby Pell, the grocer, with whom that gentleman 
did' not deal. " If it was, he wouldn't be troubled 
about the want o' watter if he could get a skin-full 
of Schiedam, I warrant.^' 

Mr. Howell did not notice the remark ; the justice 
was too good a client of his. 

" Ay, Justice Woorme ; I'm glad you've mentioned 
him. What does he mean, Mr. Howl, by presarvin' 
foxes at this rate ? The coimtry's owerrun'd wi' 'em. 
I'm not a goin' to hev' my pullen and lambs run'd 
away wi* to please ony Magistrate in Lincolnsheer," 
exclaimed Mr. Foster with warmth. 

Mr. Howell explained that Lord Burworth was a 
great friend of his client's, and that it was at his 
particular desire that Mr. Woorme preserved the foxes. 

" Friend or no friend, we shan't stan' it. I'll trap 
every tod that comes our way, and all t'other farmers, 
if they're not warse than fools, 'U do th' same. We're 
not a goin' to be eaten up like this to please ony 
Justice o' th' Peace in England, so much more a 
cre'tur' like that," replied the aggrieved yeoman. 

** I can't think," said another farmer, who happened 
to be a tenant of Mr. Skirlaugh s, "what they want wi' 
'em. There'll be plenty for the huntin' dogs when all's 
kill'd that can be, wi' the lots o* wood and plantins we 
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hev about. Why in owd Dicky Woorme's time we used 
to give sixpence a-piece for tods' heads, and pay it out 
o' th' poor rate ; but that was when th* owd lady liv'd 
at Brackenthwaite. She kept dogs to rid th' country 
o' -varmint, not for folks to gallop efter. Our squire 
traps 'em like fun, an' so would Woorme if he was a 
real gentleman." 

" Heigh, man, but he isn't," interposed Foster, who 
seemed to have a strong personal dislike to the magis- 
trate. ''He nobut tries to be, and does this mean 
trick to get in wi' a big man, just as he swaggers about 
his brass to folks like us, believin' we shall think him 
th' better for it. Now Mr. Howl, could ye tell me how 
much Woorme may be worth by th' year ? " 

Mr. Eudd, as prceses of the assembly, felt it was 
time to interfere. It was his constant practice when 
conversation waxed too familiar or questions were 
asked that were of an improper nature, to interpose 
a check. To the fact that, in the slang of the old 
coaching days, he kept his team well in hand, he owed 
no small share of the deference with which his cus- 
tomers treated him. 

"Now, Mr. Foster," said he, "do ye think that's 
a fittin' question for ye to ask Mr. Howl, when 
ye knaw as well as I do that he's Mr. Woorme's 
lawyer ? Would it be right on him to tell ye, do ye 
think ? " 

" Well, may be no," rejoined Foster ; " but there'll 
be no harm in me tellin' him. Woorme, ye see, swag- 
gers that he's no end o' brass, — five thousand pund 
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a-yeax or more. Now I knaw what he's worth as well 
as he does hissen, an' I can tell ye it^s not more then 
fourteen or fifteen hundred. Fifteen would ratch him 
so very tight that he'd be afeerd o' splettin', I knaw. 
You see his land lies all out o' doors, every yard on it, 
just like other folks's. Now he's got just five hundred 
and seventy-six acres o' freehold, all t'other is minster- 
hold, and that makes a vast sight o' difference ; for 
there's the fines to pay on the lives every nows and 
thens. Well then, as to the money he's out on mort- 
gage. I knew owd Dicky, th' man as all he hes com' 
fra, a vast sight better then onybody round this harth- 
ston' knaws me, and he never lent owt in his life 
wi'out acquaintin' me wi' it. So, ye see, I can 
reckon him up as tight as ye can th' chalk scrauls, 
Mr. Eudd." 

The gentleman addressed did not like the turn that 
the conversation had taken. Mr. Woorme was de- 
servedly very unpopular in Wivilby, but he was by no 
means a bad customer to the host of the Bed Lion ; 
and he had also a great respect for Mr. Howell, to 
whom these personalities could not but be disagree- 
able. 

" What's the good o* arglein," said he, " about what 
folks is worth. It'll not fill our pockets, nor make us 
sleep easier at neets. If we was to go at it while 
midneet we should not talk one o' Mr. Woorme's 
ten-acre closes ower th' beck to us. I wonder how 
Bessie Stuttin' is, poor lass; hev ye seen her to- 
day, doctor ? " 
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" Yes, this morning, about ten o'clock, she was no 
better, but I couldn't tell she was any worse. If she 
dies it will not be for want of good nursing, no lady 
in the land has been better done by than Miss Morley 
has done by her/' 

" Well, that is the strangest thing I ever heard on in 
all my life," said Foster, on whose temper the violent 
wrench that had been given to the conversation had 
not produced a soothing effect. " What can a young 
woman like her, that hes or should hev hed the bring- 
in' up o' a lady, mean by a trick like that thear. My 
wife says it's clear undacent, besides runnin' a deal o' 
risk o' th' lass's life by leavin' her in th* hands of a 
gell 'at knaws nowt. And there's other folks says so 
beside her, doctor, and wonders you'll put up wi' such 
nonsense." 

" Your good woman, Mr. Foster, is too free in giving 
her opinion about things she doesn't understand. Miss 
Morley knows how to nurse a sick person better than 
half the women in Wivilby. If they're so troubled 
about Bessie now, why wouldn't some of 'em go to her 
when I was seeking high and low. for a nurse?" replied 
the doctor, with just a little tartness in his manner. 

** And if she does knaw, how does that make it less 
undecent for a woman like her. There always was 
something queer about the Skirlaughs; they never 
could do things like other folks ; and though she isn't 
one yet, she's been mostly brought up there, and may 
be reckoned the same. It'll be very well if there beant 
some Popery at the bottom of it," said the barber. 
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whose Protestantism was of a most pronounced 
cast. 

The Skirlaugh tenant was about to say something, 
but he was slow of speech, and Mr. Foster voluble ; so 
the latter got the start. 

'^ He's right, Mr. Eudd. Ladies should be ladies, 
and not go slinkin' into folks^s houses when th' 
maisters* backs is turned, to twist their daughters to 
the warship o' dumb idols. I knaw it for a fact, — my 
wife bed it frae them as knaws, — that the young 
woman is strivin' neet and day to work her ower to the 
Pope's " 

" Nonsense, nonsense, my good man," broke in the 
lawyer, who could bear to hear such offensive language 
no longer. " Did any of you ever see a person in a 
bad fever ? If you have you must know that the idea 
of converting the patient to or from anything in such a 
state is all moonshine. Why poor Bessie Stutting is, 
I make no doubt, from what Doctor Chubb has told 
me, delirious, and no more able to understand what's 
said to her than if she were already dead. I have no 
particular reason to defend the Skirlaughs; but I must 
say the young lady has done what ought to make every 
man and woman in Wivilby ashamed of themselves. 
Indecency indeed ! Is visiting the sick more indecent 
than backbiting, Mr. Foster?" 

A loud peal of laughter at the yeoman's expense 
followed this sarcasm. It was instantly arrested by 
the door being opened, and John Stutting entering the 
bar. He had called at the Bed Lion to refresh himself 
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on his way home, entirely ignorant of the sickness of 
his child. Doctor Chubb at once jumped up from his 
seat, and, without taking time to look for his hat, said 
to John, — 

" I want you on a very serious concern.*' 

They walked out into the court, where their conver- 
sation could not be overheard. 

"John,*' said the kind-hearted doctor, "have you 
heard from home since you have been out ? " 

" No. Isn't all right there, doctor?" replied the 
tanner, with a nervous trepidation far different from 
Jiis usual self-confident manner. 

" No ; I am sorry to say far, very far from it. Your 
poor daughter " 

" What of her ? Is she dead ? " gasped John. 

" No, no, not dead, my good man ; not at least that 
I know of, but very, very ill." 

"You're sure she's not dead, doctor? if she is, 
speak out at once ; I'm a man, and can bear it," said 
Stutting, making a very great, though well nigh imsuc- 
cessful, effort to regain his natural stoicism of de- 
meanour. 

"I am sure she wasn't dead when I saw her this 
morning; and I think if she had been they'd have sent 
to let me know." 

The stem Calvinist stood for a few moments in 
moody thought or silent prayer. " Oh God!" he at 
length broke out, " I have served thee for thirty years, 
and wilt thou take my ewe lamb from me ? I have 
loved Thee while others have but followed Thee from 
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slavish fear. I have worked while others slept ; have 
fasted when others fared daintily ; yea, have fought for 
Thee with the arm of flesh while others hid themselves 
in fenced cities ; and wilt Thou take her from me ? 
Oh Lord! " 

The doctor had the character, how obtained we 
know not, except that he was somewhat less super- 
stitious than most of his patients, of being a sceptic or 
something more. Whatever other feelings the above 
called forth, he was touched by the agony that wrung 
the parent's heart. He slid his arm into John's, and 
led him slowly up the court. 

" John, John, you should not talk so ! You are a 
brave, God-fearing man, and must not give way to terror 
that after all may be groundless. Go home at once. 
I have little doubt your daughter is alive yet." 

The Calvinist spoke not, but walked two or three 
times up and down the court by the doctor's side : at 
length he said, " Doctor, I am going, will you go with 
me?" 

" Yes, John, when I've saddled my pony. I've been 
out all day and cannot walk. Go on, and I will soon 
catch you." 

The good man ran into the bar for his hat, and from 
thence to his stable, and in five minutes was cantering 
across the market-place in pursuit of John. He had 
got some distance below the prison hill ere he caught 
sight of him, walking at a pace more rapid than he 
could have believed possible for one who had already 
".ome on foot from Lincoln. 
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When a great calamity falls on us, it is strange how 
forgetful we are of common things which would occur 
to us at once if the blow had fallen on another. John 
knew he had left his daughter at home with no one 
near her but the child, yet he had never asked, either 
what her illness was or who was with her. These 
obvious questions occurred to him as soon as he was 
alone. As the doctor came up, he could see by the 
bright moonlight that tears were coursing down his 
cheeks, but he had gained the command over himself 
and, with much of his old manner said, " Doctor, you 
never told me what ailed my Bessie ? " 
" It is a fever, John." 
" Who is with her ? " 

" Ah, there was the job ! I sought Wivilby and 
East Culvemess through, and not a soul would go 
near her. The fools had got it into their heads that 
it was the plague ; Mrs. Skirlaugh, too, did what she 
could, but came on no better than me. So at last 
Miss Morley went and is with her now." 

** Who do you say is there ? " said the tanner, who 
thought he had not heard correctly. 

'*Miss Morley — ^Mary Morley. The lady who's to 
marry young Skirlaugh.'* 

"I don't understand you," said John, almost 
fiercely; standing still and staring into his com- 
panion's face. " What do you mean ? my head must 
be wrong with what you ve told me before. It's not 
to be believed that a young woman such as she is, 
and just going to be married too, would go and wait on 
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my daughter, with nobody but Sarah to help her, and 
it's not reasonable that a proud woman like Balf 
Skirlaugh's wife wotdd let her if she wanted." 

" It is so, John, reasonable or unreasonable. I 
never knew such a thing in my life, but whether your 
daughter lives or dies, remember that no lady in the 
land could have been better tended than she has been 
by Miss Mary." 

" Doctor ! I see it, — I see it ! " said John, grasping 
the pony's mane. " The woman's a Papist, and has 
thought, when in sickness and I [was away, she could 
captivate Bessie wi' the Babylonish idolatries. As I 
Uve " 

''For heaven's sake be reasonable, John!" exclaimed 
the doctor; very fearful that in the state of mind in 
which the tanner then was, his fanaticism and afifection 
combined might hurry him on to commit great in- 
justice. '' It is not as you think. Your child has been 
delirious ever since she entered the house, has never 
spoken one reasonable word, unless it has been since 
ten o'clock this morning. I am sure Mary Morley has 
no more thought of teaching her Popery or anything 
else than I have. Don't be cruel, John, to the very 
best friend poor Bessie ever had in the world. You 
would never have seen her again, except in her coffin, 
if it had not been for that good girl." 

"Doctor Chubb, you're not a Christian, but I've 
always found you speak truth ; but how can I believe 
you now ? The woman you speak of is a Papist, you 
say she has tended my Bessie well " 
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" Yes ! as well as a sister could have done. I don't 
believe she's had her clothes off for a week, but has sat 
by her night and day, with only an hour or two for rest 
when Sarah could be by." 

" Well then, this woman's a Papist ! Now, could 
any body have done so who hadn't the grace of God in 
their hearts, unless they were moved thereto by the 
Devil, for look you it must have been done without 
any thought of reward. There must be some devilry 
at the bottom." 

*\ If it was any time but now, John Stutting, I should 
quarrel with you. I tell you, and Christian or not» 
you know you should believe me, that your poor girl's 
life has been saved, if it is saved, by Miss Morley 
doing for her what no one else could be bribed by 
money to do, and you think nothing of all this, but are 
enraged with her because her father has brought her 
up a Papist. I knew^ John, you were a hard stem 
man, but I didn't know till to-night that you were un- 
grateful and cruel." 

'* Nor am I. Gome on, we lose time," said John. 
And he strode forward again at his most rapid pace, 
and spoke no more till he entered the tan-yard. 

" Tie your pony in the cowshed," said Stutting, as 
he hurried towards the house. 

The doctor thought that in John's present excited 
state it would be better he should remain on the 
outside for some time; he therefore, when he had 
fastened the pony, seated himself on the stone bench 
where Mary had found Sarah weeping for the sup- 
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posed death of her mistress. A lovely expanse of 
moonlit landscape was spread out before him, framed 
as it were by the rows of tall poplars that marked the 
bomidaries of the tanner's property. He was in no 
mood to contemplate its beauties. But the kindly man 
was very much troubled. He had a great respect for 
the stem dignity of John's character. Mary he had 
known from early girlhood : her quiet sad manners, 
when contrasted with those of Isabel!, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Skirlaugh, made her an object of interest whicli 
deepened into respectful regard when he observed, 
9S she grew up, the earnest kindness and thoughtful 
charity of her character. The regard he felt for her 
had been heightened almost to veneration by the 
occurrences of the last few days. As he continued to 
meditate his distress increased. He knew the lady 
and the tanner to be each alike incapable of treachery 
or cruelty, yet he feared greatly that the simple 
earnestness of Mary, might but furnish fael for the 
jealousy which he feared was burning in the Cal- 
vinisms breast. " He said just now, * I was no 
Christian.' Like the rest of the world he thinks that 
we, whose lives are devoted to healing sick bodies, 
have no thought of anything besides. * Ubi tree medici 
dvjO athei ' is a lie, which Sir Kenelm Digby was not 
the first to translate into English. And yet — and yet 
what strange pranks does this same religion play in 
the world. Here are two people both full of it, both 
devoting their whole hearts and minds to live for God ; 
and yet, because their education has been different, or 
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perhaps because they have inherited a different con- 
struction of body from their parents, one of them is no 
more able to see the simplest truths as the other does, 
than a blind man is to distinguish colour. Heaven 
knows Stutting was wrong in what he said of me, and 
yet perhaps, one had as well be no Christian at all, as 
to let it make one hate people who make mistakes, as 
he does. Popery is a childish superstition, no doubt, 
but there is nothing more ridiculous in it than fifty 
things in the Pharmacopoeia. Yet I don't hate those 
ignorant practitioners who believe in that nonsense. 
I cannot understand it." 

When John arrived he found the house door ajar, 
the kitchen clean and neat, and Bessie's tame fawn 
fast asleep before the turf fire. The gentle creature 
raised its head when he came in, but as the form and 
step were familiar to her, dropped at once again into 
lazy slumber. The door of the bedroom where his 
daughter lay was closed, but unfastened. He pushed 
it gently open. A candle with a long snuff burnt on 
the table. The invalid's eyes were closed in what 
seemed a deep refreshing slumber. The left hand 
was beneath the bedclothes, the right fast clasped in 
Mary's; who, exhausted with watching, had fallen 
asleep in her chair with her little book of Latin prayers 
and her rosary on her lap. Her beautiful face was 
pale with watching, and her long dark hair fallen 
aside. Its rich tresses threw one half of her coun- 
tenance into deep shadow. No more perfect picture 
of innocence could be conceived than that before the 

VOL. II. M 
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stem Puritan : — the calmly slambering peasant girl^ 
whose face told of nothing save the deep restfdlness 
that comes when fever abates after long days and 
nights of delirious agony, — the watchful countenance 
of the other, who seemed even in sleep to brood over 
her charge with motherly tenderness, — was never to be 
forgotten by one who had seen them. The clasped 
hands, mute symbols of affection which knew no 
barrier of religion or social rank, would have removed 
suspicion from any heart not utterly poisoned by 
theological hate. As they rested side by side it 
would have required little stretch of imagination 
to believe that Mary was the guardian angel of tbe 
suffering girl keeping watch over her while she 
slept. 

John's deep religious sentiments had tinged his 
soul with poetry, or rather the poetry of his nature 
had taken a religious form. He gazed long and 
stedfastly at the sleepers; with noiseless steps he 
moved close to the bed to be quite sure his lassie 
breathed, and then crept silently out of the room : not 
so noiselessly, however, but that Mary heard him and 
awoke with a start. The involuntary motion aroused 
the other. 

" Bessie, are you awake now ? ** 

" Yes ; and feel so much better for my sleep," re- 
plied she. 

'' Lie still then and try to go to sleep again. There 
is some one in the kitchen, perhaps Doctor Chubb,'' 
said Mary, snuffing the candle and withdrawing. She 
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found John standing by the fire listening to the sound 
of their voices. 

" John, she is better. She has spoken rationally all 
day, and asks for food." 

" God bless you, my child," said he, laying his hand 
on her head with paternal affection. 

"Not now, not now, John. Go and speak to 
Bessie." And she took him by the hand and led him 
to his child's bedside. 



II 2 



CHAPTER XII. 

'< The old oligarchy of Greece, now abollsh'd, 
Were idle aristocrats, fond of the arts ; 
But tho' thus refined, all their tastes were so polish'd, 
They were tnrbnlent, dissolute gods, without hearts." 

The Wanderer, 342. 

Mbs. Skirlaugh was not nearly so concerned at her 
husband's political mishap as William had feared she 
would be. She knew the facts of the case and the 
Squire's influence over Lord Burworth too well to 
fear that any very serious danger would arise. In- 
convenience and expense she foresaw : these acted as 
present irritants, and hindered her from brooding over 
the dangers of the future, which she rightly considered 
but shadowy. He delivered her lord's message, and 
they at once acted upon it. Within half an hour he was 
cantering through the park on his way to Bracken- 
thwaite, with her letter of introduction in his pocket. 
Another half hour's ride through green fields brought 
William within sight of the mansion. Had it not been 
for the fog he would have had a view of its west 
front during the greater part of the journey. 
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Brackenthwaite Hall stood in a singularly seques- 
tered spot, near the base of the cliff line of hills, 
sheltered on three sides by old woods of large extent. 
On the west the timber had been felled and the land 
divided for cultivation, but here and there a few large 
oaks were left standing ; and such skill had been 
shown in their selection, that few parks in Eastern 
England could show a finer near view than that seen 
from the windows of the Hall. Distant objects were, 
in a great degree, shut out ; but in a few places open- 
ings had been left, and through these the eye could 
wander, if it chose, over a long tract of moorland, 
fringed with villages at intervals on spots where the 
richer soil had tempted the settlers of prehistoric 
times to plant their homesteads, and leave their names 
behind them. 

The approach to the house for the last half mile had 
been by a winding road shaded with fine trees, inter- 
mixed with many of a meaner sort, so irregularly planted 
that it would have been almost wrong to call it an 
avenue. The road itself was so ill kept that William 
wondered whether it could be really the public ap- 
proach to the Hall. In some places the rains of winter 
had swollen the watercourses, which, at a distance of 
thirty or forty yards from each other, ran across it, and 
had torn up the stones for several yards on both sides. 
Large heaps of windfall wood frequently interrupted 
the direct course of the path, and they were evidently 
not recent accumulations, for their lifeless branches 
were matted with hariff, columbine, and the mystic 
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briony. The road in fact, though designed for car- 
riages, seemed to be now used only by foot people. 
Not a solitary horseshoe had left its print thereon. A 
eurve, rather more abrupt than the former ones, 
brought the rider in front of the mansion and imme- 
diately on the edge of the large green enclosure by 
which it was surrounded. This space was entirely 
devoid of trees or ornament of any kind. It had been 
separated from the outer world by a moat, the remains 
of which still served as a fence, though it had in many 
places become so far filled up as to afford no protection 
against the straying propensities of cattle, which had 
at these points to be kept out by a stout " beard " of 
thorns stuck in the ground on the inner side. That 
the moat, useless as it now was, had been intended as 
a means of protection, was evident from the existence 
of a small stone gateway, so narrow that but a single 
horseman could have entered its portal at once. Both 
the doors were now gone, and their place supplied by 
a rude paling. A rough wooden bridge, of recent con- 
struction, by its side admitted the visitor on to the large 
grass lawn. 

William thought as he rode up the straight, cobble- 
paved path, now almost as green as the sward around, 
that he had never beheld a more complete scene of 
neglect. The house, a vast half-timbered structure, 
with turrets of brick, enclosed three sides of a square. 
It had been built in the tasteful style of the early six- 
teenth century; every beam was carved with quaint 
devices and fantastic symbolism, and each window was 
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beautiful with delicate tracery ; but half the windows 
were blocked up with boards or mortar, and tall weeds 
grew within a few feet of the grand entrance. Out of 
the forest of chimneys but two sent forth smoke. Had 
not William known that Lord Burworth was residing 
there he would have thought the mansion deserted by 
its owner, and given over to be the temporary abode of 
work-people. 

William's knock — door-bells had not then been seen 
beyond the metropolis — ^was answered with a swiftness 
that was highly praiseworthy when contrasted with 
modern days ; but he was left standing for a consider- 
able time in the doorway before an answer was re- 
turned, and a groom came to relieve him of the care 
of his pony. It was at length announced that Lord 
Burworth was willing to grant him an audience, and 
he was conducted through what seemed never-ending 
passages, so dim from the blocking of windows that he 
could hardly see his way to the presence chamber. 
There was sufficient light, however, at intervals to show 
that the walls were covered with valuable pictures. - 

The apartment in which he found his lordship was 
in strong contrast with those parts of the house that 
had before attracted his notice. The walls were covered 
with a bright rich paper of Chinese pattern ; the furni- 
ture neat and massive, in modem taste. What, how- 
ever, rendered the room especially remarkable was its 
air of practical business. There were, it is true, two 
or three good cabinet pictures on the walls, but by far 
the greater portion of their space was devoted to maps. 
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A small bookcase filled with literature, mostly in the 
shape of unbound pamphlets, occupied a recess, and 
many more were piled in heaps on the floor and on 
the large table. A secretary, who retired as William 
entered, sat at a writing-desk near one of the windows. 

Lord Burworth was a portly man of grave, perhaps, 
we should say, proud bearing. Although but fifty-five 
years of age he looked at least ten years older. His 
dress was scrupulously neat, and had an air about it 
that showed its wearer to be not unmindful of his per- 
sonal appearance. His hands were white and delicate 
as a woman's. Two or three rings of value ornamented 
his fingers. The left foot rested on a stool, and the 
slashed and padded shoe bore witness that its wearer 
suffered from the gout. This might be the reason that 
he did not rise to receive his guest. 

"Mrs. Skirlaugh's letter informs me,'* said he, "that 
my good friend, Mr. Skirlaugh, has fled to escape a 
warrant for arrest. Have you inspected the docu- 
ment?" 

"No, my lord. Mrs. Skirlaugh had an interview 
with the officers, and, I believe, saw the warrant." 

" That is well, or rather very ill, sir," replied the 
peer, with great gravity. " Will you explain to me in 
what way I can be of service to Mr. Skirlaugh." 

" He instructed me to repeat what he said at Lin- 
coln, in the precise words, as far as I could remember 
them, and to detail to you the circumstances that led 
to them." 

" That is^ I presume, not the whole of your mission ? 
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I would know what he wishes me to do before I receive 
information which may be inconvenient to me or to 
other persons," said his lordship, with somewhat 
liaughty coldness. 

" I was instructed to, say, my lord, that, as you would 
have seen from the narrative, Mr. Skirlaugh had done 
nothing which could reasonably be accounted an offence 
against the law, and to request you to lay the facts 
before the other members of the government, and use 
your influence to have the warrant withdrawn." 

" Did Mr. Skirlaugh indeed request this ? He is, 
I am sure, aware that my friendship for him would 
lead me to be glad to make any personal sacrifices, 
but, as a member of His Majesty's government I may 
feel it my duty, — ^mark me, I do not say I shall do so, 
— to withhold what would be gladly given in a private 
cause. Now let me hear from you an account of what 
took place at Lincoln. But stay, forgive me, sir," said 
he glancing at Mrs. Skirlaugh's letter, which lay open 
on the table beside him. "You are, I think, Mr. 
Skirlaugh's solicitor ?" 

" I am," replied William. 

** Mrs. Skirlaugh should have said so. Ladies very 
seldom write clearly. She only speaks of you as Mr. 
William Skirlaugh, a relative, leaving me, I suppose, 
to guess that you are the son of Mr. Skirlaugh, ' a 
London solicitor, whom I once or twice have had 
private business with." 

** His nephew and partner, my lord, not his son." 

" Ah, well, all the same," continued Lord Burworth, 
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with increasing coldness. "I but made the inquiry 
that I might know whether my informant was in the 
habit of weighing evidence." The peer composed him- 
self attentively to listen^ with pen in hand ready to 
make notes. 

William gave a full account of the mad talk at the 
Angel, taking particular care to describe Mr. Brown's 
personal appearance and language, and to repeat every 
word, as nearly as he could remember, of Mr. Skir- 
laugh's speech. During the whole of the recital, Lord 
Burworth's countenance was unmoved. He remained 
as thoughtfully grave as he would have done if sitting 
in his place in the House of Peers preparing to give 
judgment on one of his fellows charged with high 
treason. His pen continued to move for some moments 
after WiUiam had done speaking. 

" Your account tallies with sufficient accuracy with 
what I have heard from other sources of this most 
painful business to justify me in having coniGidence in 
you as a trustworthy witness," said he, scarcely raising 
his eyes from his minutes. "You have been frank 
with me," and he again relapsed into silence. 

Lord Burworth was an accomplished politician. He 
had in his course tacked before many gales, and had 
learnt fully that maxim of worldly wisdom which 
teaches that when you do a favour you should make it 
seem as great a one as possible. From the moment he 
opened Mrs. Skirlaugh's note he had determined to get 
his friend out of the scrape ; but he could not at once 
make up his mind whether he should enlarge on the 
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difficulties of the case and thus make those who were 
indebted to him believe he had made a great sacrifice, 
or whether it would be better policy to show his power 
by promising at once to do a thing in which he knew 
there would be no difficulty at all. The latter course 
he at length concluded was the wiser. He had seen 
enough of William already to be satisfied that he was 
an accurate reporter, and knew that any exaggeration 
of the obstacles that beset the path, wh6n it came to 
Mr. Skirlaugh's ears, would impress that gentleman far 
from favourably. 

" Mr. Skirlaugh's conduct," said he, " was rash and 
intemperate, but not more so than I should have feared 
from a person holding opinions so contrary to those 
maxims of civil freedom by acting on which England 
can alone be prosperous. I have little doubt were I in 
Town I could get the affair settled. Please present my 
respectful compliments to Mrs. Skirlaugh, and say that 
although suffering much from ill health I shall depart 
for London this very afternoon, and that an express 
from me shall wait on her as soon as I have favourable 
news to communicate." 

William arose, thanked the peer for his kindness, 
and was moving to the door when Lord Burworth 
said, — 

" Stay a moment, sir. I wish to ask you a further 
question or two. I will not pretend to be ignorant 
that yours is considered a Jacobite firm. You can 
therefore perhaps tell me, though if you have the 
least hesitation I do not press it, who Mr. Brown is. 
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I promise that any information you may give shall not 
be used against that gentleman ; but it may be useful 
in clearing Mr. Skirlaugh's character with my col- 
leagues/' 

William's answer was thoroughly straightforward. 
" I never saw him before, nor ever heard of him, at 
least in that character," said he. " I think, however, 
that Mr. Skirlaugh and I are not mistaken in our 
opinion that he is a spy ; no other, indeed, than the 
notorious Kenneth Mackenzie, the informer." 

" You must assuredly be mistaken, sir. Mackenzie 
was pensioned for his dirty work after 1746, and is not 
now, as I am in a position most distinctly to affirm, in 
the service of the Government ; nor, if he were, should 
we employ such an agent to watch the conduct of 
gentlemen at an election,^* replied Lord Burworth, 
startled at what seemed such an improbable sugges* 
tion. 

" Your lordship must pardon me for saying that I 
have twice seen that person; that Mr. Skirlaugh, to 
whose house he came in company with Lord Carlton 
but a few days before the election, knows him well, and 
that we both have scarcely a shadow of doubt that the 
person who called himself Brown was really Mackenzie 
with his face painted." 

" There must have been some strange mistake. 

Kenneth Mackenzie, the informer, can never have been 

to Skirlaugh, or anywhere else, with Lord Carlton. 

A Mr. Allan Mackenzie, son and heir of Sir Eobert 

Mackenzie, of Newbiggin, was here a few days ago 
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with my nephew, but I was not aware of their having 
paid a visit to Skirlaugh." 

'' I must assure your lordship most positively that 
the person who accompanied Lord Carlton on his 
recent visit was Kenneth Mackenzie, the informer," 
said William, with courteous firmness. 

" I will take an early opportunity of convincing you 
to the contrary. Lord Carlton's character is at stake. 
He would no more associate with such a person than 
Mr. Skirlaugh would," said the peer drily. "This 
has, I fear, been some electioneering trick of low agents. 
Certainly the Whig candidate knew nothing of it.'' 

The conversation seemed at an end. The visitor 
again arose, and Lord Burworth, with a courtesy not 
to have been anticipated, walked with him, not to the 
door of the room only, but to the side entrance leading 
to the garden on the south. While his pony was 
being brought round the conversation became more 
easy. 

"You said you were not Mr. Skirlaugh*s son, but 
his nephew, did you not ? *' inquired Lord Burworth. 

" I am the son of his younger brother, Francis." 

" Son of Francis Skirlaugh ? I did not know he 
ever married. He has been dead, I believe, many 
years,'' remarked his lordship, with an appearance of 
interest he had not before shown. 

" Long, long ago ; I never knew him," replied 
William, fearing questions he should find it difficult to 
answer. 

"I did well when a young man. He was a fine 
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fellow, about your size, somewhat like you, but not 
very much. Good morning,'' and the nobleman shook 
William courteously by the hand, and withdrew into 
his study. 

The secretary had returned and was again at his desk* 
" Write to Sir Thomas and say that pressing 
business of a public nature makes my return to Lon- 
don at once imperative, and that therefore I must for 
the present decline the honour of seeing him, but first 
write a note to the innkeeper at Merespital and order 
post-horses to be ready in half an hour after the letter 
reaches him, and dispatch it at once by a servant," 
said the peer, as he seated himself once more at his 
writing-table. 

Ten minutes were spent in contemplation, deep and 
anxious it seemed, for though the features retained the 
same expression of calm, proud self-control, his breath- 
ing was irregular and his hand played with the pen« 
sometimes making blots and initials on the paper, and 
at others sketching faces and figures. Mr. Skirlaugh's 
misfortunes no doubt formed the seed plot of his 
fancies, but other memories from the long darkened 
past seemed to have been drawn forth. The initials 
were not his, nor did the faces he drew, or rather the 
several aspects of one face, bear any resemblance to 
the physiognomy of the Jacobite squire. 

Lord Burworth was not a man to waste time on 
dreaming. His life had been one of constant action, 
and with such it is no uncommon thing to find that 
vaking dreams, when they do come, are more sad than 
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with those weaker mortals who dream more and act 
less. It may be that a busy life affords more subjects 
for sorrowful reflection, or perhaps it is that the mind 
that has borne a life-long load of business has plucked 
fewer of lifers wayside flowers. He rose, locked his 
writing-desk with a sharp irritable click, and walked 
slowly down the long passage. At the extreme end he 
paused and entered a room fitted up as an office, with 
a long deal writing-table, and many cupboards for 
papers. At the table sat Mr. Brotherton. That 
gentleman, who knew his master^s humour well, took 
no notice of his entrance, and he stood for some 
minutes in silence, with his back to the fireplace, while 
the agent plied his pen with a zeal that augured well 
for the affairs entrusted to his charge. 

" Brotherton,^' said the peer at length, " when Lord 
Carlton and Mr. Mackenzie went away did Mr. Smyley 
go with them?'' 

" No, my lord," responded the agent. 

" Is he here now ? " 

" Yes, my lord." 

" That is well. He is an artist ; does he understand 
his craft ? " 

Mr. Brotherton replied that he believed he did. He 
had seen a portfolio of sketches which seemed well 
done. 

" Send him at once into my room then," said Lord 
Burworth, and he again traversed the dreary passages. 

Mr. Smyley was soon in attendance, his portfolio 
under his arm. 
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" I shall be obliged to you, Mr. Smyley," said Lord 
Burworth, " if you will show me a few of your sketches. 
I have some work I want doing. If they satisfy me I 
will give you instructions for it/' 

The artist was delighted. He had scarcely spoken 
to Lord Burworth during his stay, and there were few 
things he more anxiously wished for than to be 
employed by a person so well known in the county. It 
would open to him, so he thought, the houses and con-, 
sequently the purses of half the magnates of Lincoln- 
shire. 

" These are views of places, at present I am more 
anxious to see some portraits: pencil sketches, that 
might be engraved from. I have an idea sometime or 
other of having a set of the portraits of my ancestors, 
which you may have seen in this gloomy old house, 
engraved for presents. . I should wish to employ you in 
copying them if my examination is satisfactory.'* 

The artist poured out a shower of studies of heads 
upon the table. Most of them were unnamed, but 
Lord Burworth could recognise all that were of persons 
he knew. They were somewhat hard, but very truthful. 

" That is Lord Carlton," said he ; "a very creditable 
likeness, but rather flattered perhaps. This is Mr. 
Skirlaugh. How did you get his ? He has never sat 
to you." 

" Drew it from memory, my lord ; I have seen him 
several times in my walks since I have had the honour 
of being here. This is one of Miss Skirlaugh and 
Miss Morley.'' The likeness of the two girls was very 
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happily caught, though the higher characteristics of 
the faces were lost, or rather had never heen seen by 
the sensual limner. 

Many more passed in succession. At length Lord 
Burworth selected two &om the heap before him. 

" With your permission," said he, " I will take these 
to London to have the opinion of a friend on their 
merits. If he thinks of them as I do I will make 
arrangements with you on my return." 

" Certainly, certainly, my lord, with the greatest 
pleasure, but I could select some that give a much 
better idea of my touch than those. Fray permit me 
to change them," said Mr. Smyley, nervously, 

" These will do exactly, thank you," the peer replied, 
as he locked them in the drawer of his writing-table. 
" By-the-bye, I shall want a drawing of the hall for a 
frontispiece. While I am away make a sketch of it 
from the garden front." 



VOL. ir. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" *Twas bustle in the court below." 

RoJcebyf vi. xxv. 

William did not hurry on his journey home. The 
thick fog had not lifted, hut the country through which 
he rode was interesting, and now that he was relieved 
from much of his anxiety he was in a frame of mind to 
enjoy the few objects that were to be seen. Education 
had not burdened him with the technicalities of 
physical science, yet he had a quick eye for every 
natural object that presented itself, and enjoyed none 
the less the things he saw because he could not call 
them by the strange Greek and Latin names prosaic 
naturalists have given them. He entered the home 
domain, not by the park, but by way of the wood lane, 
as a more convenient road to the stables. When he 
came near to the gate which communicated with the 
yard, where Mr. Brotherton began his demon ride, 
unwonted noise indicated that something alarming and 
unforeseen had occurred. As he cantered into the yard 
he beheld nearly every servant and workman on the 
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premises standing in a knot in the court, the women, 
some clamouring at the top of their voices, others 
wringing their hands and exclaiming as persons of 
their sex do who have not been early trained in self- 
control. Bob Drury was on horseback, girt with a 
sword like a knight of the shire on the day of election, 
two brace of pistols in his belt and a heavy hunting- 
whip in his hand, giving orders at the top of his voice 
to the assembled crowd, every unit of which was far too 
intent on expressing its own opinions to give heed to 
his commands. 

" Come, sir, come, what hev ye been about ? Ye 
should ha' been by agean hours sin', and then this 
wouldn't hev happened. I thowt how it would 
be," cried he, when he saw the castellan enter the 
yard. 

"For God's sake, what's the matter. Bob?" 
exclaimed William, utterly unable to comprehend the 
scene, and yet fully convinced that something terrible 
had come to pass. 

" Matter ? Why five or six men hev just been and 
run'd ofif wi' Miss Isabell,*' 

" Eun off with Miss Skirlaugh ! " William cried, 
hardly trusting his ears to be reporting the truth. 
" When and how ? " 

" Just now, not ower twenty minnits sin'. She and 

yon lass yonder hed been to see Miss Mary, and as 

they was a turnin' into th' park the fellows came and 

catched howd o' Miss Isabell, put her on a pillion 

behind one on 'em, and galloped off nor'ads.'' 

v 2 
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*^ Damnation ! I see it all now. The villains 1 ^' 
vociferated William, his brain whirling with passion. 
" Get me a horse, for the sake of heaven ! '' 

** Langdale's ready now. I knew you'd be home in 
a bit, and had him ready for you to follow." 

*' Come on then, in heaven's name ! '' cried William, 
as he set off at the top of his horse's speed. Down 
the Wood-lane, through the little village of Skirlaugh, 
they raced, without a word passing on either side. 
About a mile further the road forked into three ; here, 
fortunately, were four or five labourers* cottages and a 
blacksmith's shop. 

" Which way did the men carry her ? " shouted Bob 
to a posse of all the men, women, and children in the 
hamlet, who stood gazing as if some event of super- 
natural horror had taken place. 

" That way, that way," cried half the people, point- 
ing up the road that led to the north-east. " She 
screamed to us for help, she did, poor thing, but we 
couldn't do nowt." 

*^ Damn you, you cowards ! " was Bob's only answer 
as he dashed by. 

For another mile the road was soft sand, and the 
foot-marks of the fugitives' horses were plainly visible. 
Then they came into the trough below the oolitic range, 
where it was impossible to go at a rapid pace. William 
kept the foremost, and twice Langdale floundered with 
him before he could be made aware that swift progress 
was here impossible. 

" Stop, sir, stop ; we can't go more then a walk 
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here ; if we do we're bogged, and then where are we ? '* 
said the groom to his companion, who still seemed 
bent on dashing recklessly on at all hazards. '^ Ye see 
I wasn't wrong, Maister William, in thinking summuts 
was like to be up/' 

" Good God, no ! but who ever could have thought 
of this ? " said William between his clenched teeth. " I 
see it all now. It's Lord Carlton and Mackenzie ; but 
where are they going with her? We may miss 
them." 

" Gan't miss *em if we nobut follow the footins. I 
should say tbeyVe ofif to Ferriby Sluice or Barton, and 
so mean to slip ower Hum'er into Yerksheer. I think 
we shall catch 'em afore they can get off. They're 
none so far ahead, I'm sewer, for the sand they've 
kicked up yonder is dry yet, and wi* this roak it would 
be black weet in quarter of an hour. If I was sewer 
they'd tak' off to Barton, and not to th' sluice^ I'd slip 
on by what they call th' sihugglers' trod, and try to 
get afore 'em." 

" You know the country and I don't. If you leave 
me I may take a wrong road," said William, who 
strongly objected to this proposal. 

" You'd hardly do that wi' them footins plain to see. 
But now what should ye do if ye came up wi' 'em ? " 
inquired Bob. 

" Shoot Mackenzie through the head first and Lord 
Carlton afterwards," replied William. 

" Their fellows would, maybe, kill you then," re- 
joined the groom^ balancing the chances of war in 
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his mind ; " it's five or six to one, or two if I am 
wi' ye/' 

"I shouldn't care for that if I but saved her/' 
said William, as he again spurred his horse into a 
gallop. 

The road became hard again as they neared the hill. 
After galloping a couple of miles further, the groom, 
whose knowledge of horseflesh was superior to his 
comrade's, and whose feelings, though strongly moved, 
were more under the control of his thinking faculties, 
called out, "Lord's sake, sir, do pull up a bit; if ye ride 
so Langdale will knock up afore we catch 'em, and he's 
Miss Isabell's horse too ; what will she say if ye break 
his wind ? We're safe on 'em I a'most sure. Theirs 
will be hired nags, some on 'em, not half so fast as 
ours at a long pull." 

William obeyed his monitor with an oath, but he 
did obey him. 

" Noo, this is sluice tumin'," continued Drury, com- 
ing to a full stop. " This is it, and they've gone on to 
Barton. Noo we have 'em sure as th' almanack. If 
they'd gone on to Ferriby they might ha' slipped ower 
afore, but this gives 'em a longer stretch, and we gain 
on 'em at every stroke o' our horses' feet. If it wasn't 
so confounded smudgy we should see 'em afore us 
now, I'll uphond it. Th' chaps doesn't knaw nowt o' 
th' country, if they'd bed they'd ha' taen another road 
then this. There's one across here saves ever so 
much ; we'd better go by it." 

'it, remember, Bob, we are not sure that they are 
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making for Barton. I will not on any account leave 
the traces of their footsteps. You may ride on that 
way if you think best, but before you go give me a 
brace of your pistols; mine have been loaded a 
week/' 

" I charged these few afore I set off. You should 
never forget your tools, however amest th' wark is/' 
said Drury, handing the weapons to William and 
departing down a scarcely perceptible track, to be im- 
mediately hidden in the dense fog. At this moment 
William became for the first time aware that Milo, the 
bloodhound, was their companion. He was in the 
habit of sleeping in Langdale's standing, and had 
but a casual acquaintance with the horse the groom 
rode, he therefore without any hesitation followed the 
former. 

Separated from his guide and monitor, William once 
more dashed on at full speed along the irregular cause- 
way which formed the only road across the Ancholme 
flat. Up to the moment of his return from Bracken- 
thwaite he had not known, not fully realised, that is, 
how deep was his love for Isabell. He knew that from 
the first hour he had seen her she had been well-nigh 
the sole object of his thoughts ; that all things he loved 
or thought beautiful assumed a higher and purer form 
of loveliness when, by that mental alchemy so often 
felt, so rarely spoken of, he was enabled to associate 
them with some word or act of hers ; that her un- 
conscious influence was purifying his character and 
enlarging his mental vision in ways he could not have 
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dreamt of before he knew her^ but he did not know 
hitherto that the attachment he felt had so taken pos* 
session of his whole soul that life itself seemed but 
like the vain pursuit of reading some forgotten language 
if she were not its interpreter. It has been said — 
though we will in passing express our most profound 
disbelief in the assertion — ^that a great trial will some- 
times ennoble dull and prosaic natures. With more 
truth might we say that misfortune, especially when its 
outlines are so vague and shadowy that the mind can 
dress up its real horrors with the imaginary details that 
will harrow it most, stimulates our consciousness so 
that we comprehend in a moment what in the monotony 
of quiet or moderate unrest we had not energy to 
realise. William had loved Isabell from their first 
meeting, but until he entered the court on that very 
afternoon would not have dared to say so even to him- 
self. When the thought came to his mind unbidden he 
had hitherto put it by with the suggestion that it was 
his duty to depart from Skirlaugh at once, not for his 
own sake so much as for hers perhaps. Now such 
vain sophistry showed itself in its true colours. As he 
galloped along, following the footsteps of the horse 
that was bearing Isabell away, it might be to disgrace, 
nameless insult, and life-long misery, he felt to the full 
how much he loved her and how very trivial were those 
distinctions of rank which had made him hitherto 
believe that such a desire was hopeless. " If I had 
been a man, not a drivelling idiot," thought he, " she 
^ght have been my affianced wife, and then even 
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desperate ruffians like Mackenzie and Lord Carlton 

would not have dared " When under the influence 

of our own passions we are little able to measure the 
actions of others. It was because, from rumours that 
had reached them, the conspirators believed William 
and Isabell were already engaged, that they had hurried 
on their plot 

" We never see the stars 
Till we can see nought but them." 

Deep passionate sorrow is needed to give us a full 
view of some eternal truths, whose light, though it 
shines for ever, is usually obscured by the flicker and 
glare of the meaner hopes and passions in which we 
live. , Oppressed as the lonely horseman was with the 
heavy load of his fears, he could not help at times 
making the sad present the background to a sunny 
picture. Every trivial word, every look of the happy 
girl occurred to him. Half sentences that were capable 
of almost any meaning, expressions of pleasure, pity, 
or contempt, which had harmonised with his own 
feelings, came back to his memory with passionate 
distinctness, and seemed to indicate that she already 
loved him. Her father too, the idea must have 
occurred to him, and could not have been objection- 
able, or he would never have found so many excuses to 
induce him to prolong his visit. What, too, did he 
mean by the words he had used that very morning ? 
** Fool, blind coward, that I have been, to hesitate. 
Success was certain, and I have waited until she is 
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snatched from me to be ." Imagination filled up 

the blank which we may not. 

Bob Drury was a prompt and wary person, but his 
intelligence was of tliat order that satisfies itself with 
half-truths. Now it makes a very material diflference 
to a man if he be only able to get hold of half a truth 
which half he happens to lay his fingers on. The 
Ptolemaic astronomers had only got hold of half a 
truths but it was a good half, with kernel in it^ and so 
they could calculate eclipses and do other wonderful 
things thereby. Anti-vaccination men, spirit-rappers, 
and Positivists have also got hold of some half-truths, 
but in their case the halves are shells and husks 
only. 



It 



Erih has ye nit, and heanen ye kimell." 



And wild work do they make at times by pelting the 
hard and angular fragments at the heads of quiet 
passers-by. 

The groom's assumption was that the people who 
had carried off his young mistress intended to go to 
Barton and " slip off ower Hum*er into Yerksheer." 
The theory as far as it related to Barton was correct, 
but the assumption that any part of the county of York 
was the bourne to which the ruflSans intended to carry 
their prize showed that Bob had little more power of 
estimating the grandeur of Mackenzie's villany than 
the said Ptolemaics had of grasping the true idea 
" *he solar system. The intention of those who had 
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plumed Isabell's abdaction, or rather of the H^h- 
lander on whom had devolved the brainwork of the 
conspiracy, was to put their prize on board a lugger 
and sail at once for the Continent. The vessel was at 
the very moment at Barton Waterside. Bob's half- 
truth was not, however, entirely without kernel, as will 
be seen anon. 

Barton Waterside, the 'port, if we may so name it, 
of the little town of Barton, stands immediately on 
the banks of the Humber. It consists at the present 
day of an inn with a straggling collection of houses 
near it. At the time of which we are writing, an inn, 
though a building different from the present one, 
occupied the site, and a small village of thatched 
cottages was gathered round, the houses occupied 
by persons employed on the ferry or by men who 
were professionally fishermen. This ferry was an 
important one, as it was the principal means of 
communication between southern England and Hull. 
In noise, bustle, and dirt the village might then vie 

m 

with many places of much greater importance, for 
not only was the passenger traffic large, but great 
numbers of cattle were frequently sent across from the 
northern breeding districts to the more fertile pastures 
of which it was the key. The progress, however, was 
not easy for man or beast. Half of each day the tide 
was down and the passage impossible, to the great 
irritation of numberless travellers, but much to the 
contentment of mine host and his retainers. When 
the tide did at length liberate them, they had to per- 
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form the journey to Hull in an open boat, exposed, not 
only to the inclemency of the weather, but also to the 
manners and customs of whatever four-footed beasts 
and drovers it might be necessary to send across by 
the same tide. Daniel de Foe, who made the journey 
in the early part of the century, seems to have been 
much irritated thereby. He calls Barton a " straggling 
mean town, noted for nothing but an ill-favoured, 
dangerous passage or ferry over the Humber to Hull." 
He is careful to record that he had in the open 
boat in which he crossed^ about fifteen horses, ten 
or twelve cows, and seventeen or eighteen biped 
companions, and that they were four hours tossed 
about on the river before they reached the harbour 
at Hull.* 

William, although dwelling near the Thames, was as 
utterly ignorant about tides as if he had spent his life 
on the shores of the Black Sea or in a planet not 
blessed with a satellite. It never occurred to him that 
a boat could not put off from the shore at any time of 
the day. Bob was better instructed. He had a general 
notion that the transit depended on that phenomenon, 
and that it in its turn had something to do with the 
moon, but, rack his brains as he would, he could not 
remember what he had been told by his sailor relatives 
sufficiently well to be able to form any opinion as to 
what the state of the river would be when he got 
there. 



* <( 



'.Tour through Great Britain, 1742," yoL iii. p. 11. 
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The point where the Smugglers' Trod fell into the 
highway was very near Barton. The road was so 
marked by feet that Drury was . unable to decide by 
inspection whether the fugitives had traversed it or 
not. His mind being, however, fully made up, he took 
no time for reflection, but spurred on to the water- 
side without stopping to make inquiries in the town. 
He did not go to the inn, but at once sought the abode 
of his brother-in-law, Dick Bell, the Fisherman. The 
-cottages were but huts, composed almost entirely of 
wreck-wood and road-clay. Dick*s was the most 
pretentious, inasmuch as it possessed back premises of 
considerable extent. It attracted the notice of the 
passer, by a board setting forth the owner's name in 
addition to the following poetical account of his 
business : — 

** Herrings, herrings, herrings, ho. 
Cod and salmon here we shew, 
Shrimps and oysters fresh and many. 
Come, ye wives, that have a penny." 

Dick was busy when Bob arrived, and as he was no 
unfrequent guest he did not think it necessary to 
compUment him by leaving off work on his approach. 
A number of fish were heaped on dirty straw in the 
yard, from which he was selecting the finest — " dress*- 
ing '' them, as he would have said — and laying them 
out on a board ready for his wife to take in the evening 
to their various customers in the town. The fisherman 
was a man of few words. Taking his eyes from his 
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work for a moment, he said, " Well, Bob, put that 
horse up." 

" No, no, listen to me ; hes there been five or six 
fellows galloping past wi' a woman on a pillion behind 
one on 'em, just now ? inquired Bob, impatiently. 

" How should I knaw," replied the fisherman, hold- 
ing up two fine haddocks by the gills; and adding, 
"Ye mun tak' these two home as a present for 
madam." 

" Hod yer noise about fish, man, noo. I've sum- 
muts a vast deal waur to. think on. Did ye see them 
folks pass ? " exclaimed the groom hastily. 

"No, I didn't,'* replied Dick, Relapsing into the 
silence that was habitual to him. 

" Where's Polly, maybe she did then ? " 

" How should I knaw ? I' th' hoose maybe, maybe 
huggin' fish out, maybe at watter side looking for 
smacks, maybe " 

The remainder of this, the longest sentence Dick 
had been heard to utter, was drowned in Bob's voci- 
ferous calls of " Polly ! Polly ! " 

The lady invoked was a woman of about thirty, with 
a face and arms which sun and wind had browned, but 
whose hardy and robust form and features had in no 
sort been injured by her laborious life. She happened 
to be in the house at the time, and with a red-faced 
baby clinging to her neck, thrust her head out of the 
window with the natural exclamation of — 

" Lord's sake, is it thoo. Bob ; who ever would ha' 
expected to see thee this time o' day 
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" Hev ye seen five or six men pass wi' a lady on a 
pillion ? speak quick, there's no time to lose." 

Bob did not pause for his sister's reply, for at the 
instant he heard the clash of horse's feet in the street, 
and saw the cavalcade sweep by, riverwards. 

" There they are, by God ! and I'm maybe too late ! 
For heaven's sake, Dick, how's the tide ? can they get 
off directly ? " 

" What is he sayin', Poll ? " asked the fisherman, 
raising his head inquiringly. 

Bob now lost all patience at the stolidity of his 
relartive, which was at least as much caused by his own 
impetuosity as Dick's habits of silence. 

" Look here, man, there you stan' as if nowt was 
matter, when here's five or six devils a runnin' off wi' 
our Miss Isabell agen her will, an' will slot off ower 
Hum'er afore you'll lift a finger to help one." 

Dick held a fine codfish in his hand at the beginning 
of this address ; during its progress he laid it slowly 
down, stuck his knife into the appropriate sheath, and 
said with slow emphasis, " Why didn't ye tell me this 
at first ? " 

"Oh Lord! oh Lord! Miss IsabeU?" shrieked 
Polly, at the ^ame time putting, or rather throwing, 
down the baby into its cradle, and rushing to her 
husband's side. " Dick, Dick, we mun lend Bob a 
han' if we get kill'd for it." 

" Mun I. Well, let's see. That was them as rid 
past now was it ? well then, they'll ha' to stop a bit, 
but not long. How mony is there ? " 
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" Five or six." 

"We can soon reight this job then. Til just look 
up a hand or two — Grimsby Bill, Skitter Nick, brother 
George, and Ned Brumby is here somewhere. Ye 
shouldn't mak' such an chitter when ye want owt,Bob, — 
and you, Poll, if ye roar i' that how ye'll let *em knaw 
summuts is up. Put a oyster basket on thee soft head 
an' go out, lass, ye can get a'most up to em wi*out their 
a knawin' owt," said the fisherman, taking a boat-hook 
in his hand, and walking off at what was for him a 
rapid pace ; not so swiftly, however, as to escape 
hearing his spouse's reproaches. 

"Oh, Dick, Dick, this is a sore go; if ye let 'em get 
off, what do ye expect will become o' thee." 

Polly had, with an infant's power of crying, an 
infant's quickness in isubduing her emotions ; before 
the words were well out of her mouth, she was 
engaged bundling some of the small fish into a basket. 

" Come back, Polly, as soon as ever ta can and tell 
us how things is. There's young Mr. Skirlaugh will 
be here in a minnit," cried Bob to his departing sister, 
who sobbing out a promise to return as soon as 
possible, disappeared into the fog. 

Bob stationed himself in the middle of the road to 
watch for William, who came up in almost as short a 
time as he had foretold. At another moment the groom 
would have been very angry, for the horse which he 
rode was evidently much the worse for his severe 
journey, and yet was being urged forward at the top 
of his speed. Before any plan could be arranged. 
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Polly was back again with the information that a good 
sized ship lay as near the Humber bank as was safe, 
and that a small boat was in the creek containing a 
cr€fw of foreign sailors; and that six men, two of 
whom wore masks, were standing with Miss Isabell 
at the landing place. They would be able to shove off 
" almost directly," she thought. 

" We must attack them at once," said William, 

Bob pointed out the madness of going without 
further aid. EEis brother-in-law, he said, with the 
hoped-for recruits, would be up in a short time. 

" Not till it is too late to save her, I will go, if you 
win not,*' exclaimed William, fiercely. 

" Very like they'll be off, Bob, afore Dick's by agen," 
sighed PoUy^ showing signs of again relapsing into 
tears. 

" Is there no way of getting near the ruflBans with* 
out being seen ? " inquired William. " I think, if I 
could be as near them as you have, I could do some- 
thing by myself." 

" I can shaw ye a way, sir, behint th' houses where 
ye can get wi'in ten yards on 'em," rejoined Polly. 

"For God's sake, then do so at once, my good 
woman, and I will reward you handsomely." 

Polly ran into the house, armed herself with a 
butcher's cleaver, and brought forth her husband's 
duck gun. " Tak' that, Mr. Skirlaugh, he nobut 
loadened her this momin* — Bob, give a look to that 
bairn, it yawls sorely," said the mother giving a 
moment's glance at the cradle, and then leading the 

VOL. II. O 
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way, through the back door, into a little footpath 
behind the houses. 

" "When ye get level by 'em ye mun skulk, for the 
wall isn't happen more then fower foot high, and 
they'll be seein' yer head afore ye want 'em.'* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'' I canna' tell a', I canna' tell a', 
Some gat a skelp, and some gat a'claw." 

Border BaUad, 

m 

It is time for us to return to Miss Skirlaugh and 
her captors. The reader already knows that she was 
carried off by a body of armed men, and has pro* 
bably little more doubt than their pursuers had, that 
the person who planned the outrage was Mackenzie. 
Lord Carlton, the intended bridegroom, had neither 
intellect to plan nor the kind of courage necessary 
to execute so vile a scheme. Mackenzie was not, 
however, the only acquaintance of ours in the plot. 
Brotherton, though carefully keeping out of sight, 
had been little less dexterous in its contrivance 
than the Highlander. To further the scheme he had 
endeavoured to inspect the Skirlaugh pleasure-grounds, 
and had been several times to Hull to make arrange- 
ments with the captain of a vessel, who was to aid 
them in carrying out to completion their villanous 
plot. Success did not immediately crown his efforts ; 
but at length, by a considerable instalment of money 
paid down and the promise of a large sum when the 

o 2 
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task was accomplished, the captain of a small mer- 
chantman was induced to come to Barton Waterside 
nnder agreement to take in whatever was put on board 
and ask no questions. In arrangements of this sort 
the Agent was a capital hand, probably indeed su- 
perior to Mackenzie, who shone more in designs which 
called for heartless ruflBanism and brute courage. 

Brotherton had taken especial care not to let the 
captain know too much. Though he strongly sus- 
pected that he was lending himself to something illegal, 
he had no idea of the depth of the villany in which he 
was to participate. 

The party who seized Isabell consisted of Mackenzie 
in person, tw6 hangers-on of his who were prepared 
to do anything at his order, and had been brought 
from Town for the purpose, and two grooms, who had 
no very definite idea of the work in which they were to 
be engaged until they saw Mackenzie's followers put 
the lady forcibly on horseback. 

The leader had little dread of immediate pursuit, 
as he imagined that William and Drury, the only 
men on the premises with brains enough in their 
heads to plan a rescue, would be employed in other 
directions aiding Mr. Skirlaugh. The party, however, 
hastened on with all the rapidity their horses were 
capable of, and never halted until they stood by the 
side of the creek. Lord Carlton was watching from 
a window of the inn, and at once joined them, taking 
care, although masked, to keep as much as possi* 
ble out of the sight of the lady he was so deeply 
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injuring. A boat containing six sailors floated or 
rather was grounded in the creek, 

" Now then, all hands on board and off we go," cried 
Mackenzie, with an affectation of courtesy, passing his 
arm through that of Isabell, and endeavouring to lead 
her to the boat. 

" Ho, hoigh ! too zoon ; no vater on de boom," called 
out the steersman, removing a short pipe from his 
mouth. 

" How long are we to wait in this confounded street, 
then ?" inquired Mackenzie. 

" No lang ; may be vijf minut. De, de, — what you 
call de flood com zaar zoon, mijnheer," replied the 
sailor. 

" You can force your boat along the channel if you 
try, and you shall," exclaimed Mackenzie, endeavour- 
ing to drag Isabell forward. He had little dread of 
pursuit from Skirlaugh, but thought that if they waited 
long on the shore the neighbours might become aware 
of what was being done, and endeavour to effect a 
rescue. 

" No so at all, me tell you. No get on de kreek, no 
cross de^ boom, no zail de schip till de flood," answered 
the helmsman, this time not taking the clay from 
between his lips, but only steadying it with his 
hand. 

The broken English indicated that the sailors were 
Dutchmen. Had this not been the case the scrapulous 
neatness of the boat and the dress of the men them- 
selves would have gone far to suggest the idea. The 
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name of the vessel, De Boosje van Valkenberg van 
Delfty painted in bright red letters on a white ground, 
left no room for doubt on the subject. 

At the beginning of the conversation, Isabell had 
not come in sight of the boat and its crew; but the 
language of the sailor gave her some hope of deliver- 
ance, or at least of delay. When Mackenzie dragged 
her forward she had a full view of the sailors and the 
boat also. 

"EuflSan, let me go! I will speak to these men,'^ 
exclaimed she, exerting all her strength and freeing 
herself from the Highlander's grasp. 

"You are Netherlanders, I hear, by your speech. 
You will not help these bad men in carrying me away 
from home against my will," said she, in perfectly good 
Dutch. 

" Den hemel !" exclaimed the helmsman ; " she is a 
Nederlandsehe meisje ; you nefer say dat." 

Had the earth opened and disgorged a band of armed 
knights for the support of the injured damsel, — ^had a 
winged steed appeared and borne her oiF before their 
eyes, Lord Carlton and Mackenzie could not have been 
more surprised than they were when they heard Isabell 
speak the native language of the sailor as if it had been 
her own tongue. For some moments their astonish- 
ment was such that they stared in each other's faces in 
vacant wonder. Lord Carlton found words first. They 
were but few. " God damn it, how's this ?" 

Mackenzie's remark was more to the point. " She's 
not a Dutch woman, but bred and born in England, 
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I'll swear; though how she came to speak your lingo I 
don't know. Take her on board at once." 

"For pity's sake — ^for God's sake help me!" cried 
Isabell, still addressing herself to the sailor in his own 
tongue. " I am an English lady, whom these men would 
carry off against her will. Do not — oh do not, for a 
paltry bribe, sacrifice me. If you will help me to re- 
gain my liberty, my father will reward you far more 
richly than these bad men can." 

"Do you not want to go with this man? The 
person who hired us said that you were flying from your 
father to many your true-love in Holland, whom he 
hated," said the sailor to Isabell, in Dutch. 

" It is false — ^utterly false. I would die a hundred 
times sooner. They have told you this lie, Eornelis, 
to persuade you to help them," 

It was now the Dutchman* s turn to be astonished. 
That an English lady should speak his own language 
was not so wonderful to him as it had been to Mac- 
kenzie and Lord Carlton. He had in his varied expe- 
rience seen several English women who had more or 
less knowledge of Dutch ; but that the captive should 
address him by his name was a thing for which the 
laws of nature, as he knew them, furnished no sufficient 
explanation. 

" Den hemel ! Mijn God !" exclaimed the sailors, 
who had hitherto remained silent spectators. The 
steersman remained silent for some time, with his eyes 
intently fixed upon the lady's countenance. 

"You tell me," he said, at length, "you are an 
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English lady; how then do you know they call me 
KomeUs?" 

** Beoause I have seen you at Delft, in the service of 
Adrian van Yalkenberg, the potter. He is my cousin, 
and you have his daughter Boosje*s name painted on 
your boat/' said Isabell. 

" I kan niet belief dis, — ^you guessen at my naam, — 
there many Komelis in Holland/' said the steersman, 
more puzzled than he had ever been before, 

"You will believe me when I tell you what the 
house my cousin lives in is like. It stands with three 
gables to the canal, and there is a brass eagle on the 
top of the middle one, and two Japan jars taller than 
you are by the door." 

" That is so, Mijnheer, in holy truth," said a sailor, 
who sat next the spokesman. 

" The girl says truth," said another. 

" She is, it may be, a witch," suggested a third. 

The case was getting critical ; pursuers might come 
up at any moment. Already a few stragglers, at present 
childi-en only, were eagerly drinking in such of the 
conversation as they could understand. Mackenzie 
was well nigh beside himself with anger. 

'^ Take her on board at once ; you can pass the bar 
now/' he shouted. "We can explain matters when 
we are on board. The girl is anxious enough to go, 
but pretends she is not, to save her character ynih. her 
friends." 

As he said this he again with main force began to 
drag his captive forward* 
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** No SO, no SO ; I will no take de vrow if she will no 
go," said .the sailor, shaking his head. 

" I will not, I will not ; help me, Dutchmen, for your 
Lord's sake ! " cried Isahell, feeling that the crisis of 
her fate was come. 

" De vrow say she will no go. I no take her if she 
no go. When I am in de Nederland they break me 
on de wiel if I do take her. No, no," responded the 
Dutchman, with a judicial shake of the head> and 
glancing at his companions, who aU showed by their 
gestures that they were of the same opinion, 

" I will not be put off with this nonsense. We have 
hired the vessel and you shall take us over, whether 
you will or no," said Mackenzie, laying his hand on his 
sword, 

" Dat will I no, I say ; no, not for eenen duizend 
gulden. If de jufvrouw be of bloed-kin to Mijnheer 
Adrian Van Valkenberg, then will they break us on de 
wiel elck one, and if she be no that, then she is surely 
what you call de witch, and we all go to den bodem of 
de zee or on de Dogger in de great wind." 

At this moment the witchcraft theory was remark- 
ably confirmed by the advent of a large dog, — our old 
friend Milo, — who dashed through the throng and 
couched at his mistress's feet, 

"Drag the brute away — shoot him," cried Lord 
Carlton. No one, however, seemed anxious to obey 
the order; for the attitude of the dog, though affec* 
tionate to his mistress, was threatening to those 
around. No signs of wrath, it is true, were to be 
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noticed farther than a low, deep growl, and the 
bristling of the hair along the spine when any one 
came very near ; but it seemed evident that if a hand 
were raised to touch Isabell the dog would put forth 
all his strength in her defence. In his present posi- 
tion it was next to impossible to shoot him without 
wounding their captive also. 

" She is a witch, certainly," said the sailors, one to 
another. " Surely that is her familiar, or a hell-hound; 
no dog was ever so big and so strong. This comes of 
our not heeding the warning sent when we were on the 
sea. If we had burnt the hommel bie^ that hommelt 
and hommelt about the decks, quick in a candle, as wise 
men say is right, then we shotild not have seen this 
fearsome sight. Pray heaven it may not be the sign 
of dire tempest to follow." 

The helmsman, who was also the captain of the 
Roosje, overheard the conversation, and gave good heed 
thereto. Though a little more free from superstition 
than his comrades, he was on the whole in favour of 
the witch theory; but then it occurred to him that 
although the theory of sorcery was most in accordance 
with ordinary experience, it might, after all, not be the 
true one, and that if it were not, then in very truth a 
relative of his master, Mijnheer Adrian Van Valken- 
berg, was a captive in the hands of a gang of ruffians 
from whom he had the power to deliver her. Should 
this be the case he knew that no excuse he might make 
about the terrors of witchcraft would shield him from 
the anger of his master, if ever he learnt that he had 
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not exerted himself to the uttermost. He was smoking 
his pipe in a very perplexed state of mind, now looking 
at the heautifol face of the captive, then at the dog at 
her feet and the armed men around, without making 
up his mind what course to pursue, when a very small 
boat came up the creek, the waters of which had now 
risen, and landed a tall man, whose face was enveloped 
in a flannel muffler, and the rest of whose person was 
protected from the damp by a long Spanish-looking 
cloak. His eyes were fixed on the ground as he passed 
along, and he might have gone through the throng in- 
tent, as he seemed to be, on his own concerns, without 
his attention being attracted by the appearance of any- 
thing unusual, had not Isabell appealed to him for 
protection. 

" Stranger, whoever you are, help me ! I am being 
carried oflf beyond sea by these wicked men ! " cried 
she. 

The stranger stopped at once, laid his hand on his 
sword, looked at her inquiringly for a moment, and 
asked her name. 

" Isabell Skirlaugh of Skirlaugh. I am well known 
here. If the news of this treachery could but be carried 
to the people I should have a hundred defenders." 

" Varee weil ; you go wid me ; I protect you till I 
see how it be,'' said the traveller, speaking English 
with the hesitation and blundering of a Frenchman, 
and at the same time offering Isabell his arm. 

" Leave the girl alone ; she's mine," shouted Mac- 
kenzie, drawing his sword. The stranger drew his 
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also^ and, stepping back a few paces, with his arm 
round Isabellas waist, prepared to defend her at all 
hazards. The risk was great. He was protected in 
the rear by the garden wall of the inn ; but Mackenzie 
was an accomplished swordsman. Lord Carlton, too, 
had been taught the art of fence, and had learned it 
better than most of the other useful things which his 
tutors had endeavoured to inculcate. The two attend- 
ants of the Scot knew the management of their weapons 
well. 

The whole of the armed party pressed upon the 
Frenchman, who, notwithstanding his perfect mastery 
of his weapon, must soon have been overcome. At 
this moment William came up. One glance was suffi- 
cient to show him how matters stood. He levelled the 
fowling-piece with sure aim at Mackenzie's head. The 
gun, as flint locks would do, hung fire for an instant ; it 
saved the Scot's life. The charge passed within an 
inch of him, and lodged in the right arm of one of his 
hired bravos. In a second after he was by Isabellas 
side. The face of the wall was not regular. It had to 
support some feet of earth on its further side, and had 
been constructed with buttresses at intervals of five or 
six yards apart, for the purpose of adding to its 
strength. This was an advantage, as one of the angles 
made a little haven wherein the lady was, in some de- 
gree, less liable to be injured by the swords aimed at 
her protectors. The contest was still very unequal. 
Mackenzie and his remaining attendant fell fiercely 
upon William. Lord Carlton undertook the task of 
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combating the Frenchman, with such occasional help 
as Mackenzie could afford him. The peer, though in 
almost every sense a worthless person, was possessed 
of the brute virtue of courage ; but he was no match 
for his cool and practised antagonist ; the strife on his 
part could not have been continued long. Destiny had, 
however, marked out for him a greater humiliation 
than that of falling by a Frenchman's sword. 

Polly, our readers will not have forgotten, had con* 
ducted William by a footpath to the scene of the en* 
counter. She was a brave woman, and had, since she 
married, seen, and now and then taken part in, sailors* 
rows where bludgeons and knives were freely used. 
This seemed to her an occasion for putting her train- 
ing in practice. She took a flying leap from the top 
of the wall, delivering, as she descended, with all the 
weight of her falling body, a blow on Lord Carlton's 
head with the back of the cleaver. Man and woman 
rolled on the ground at once. Hers would have been 
a complete victory, unattended with the slightest harm 
to herself, had not the grooms, who had hitherto stood 
by, idle spectators of the fray, rushed in with their 
horsewhips. 

The Frenchman, who had seen his first enemy fall 
with the coolness of one not unused to deadly en- 
counters, now turned his attention to William. It 
was not a moment too soon. Mackenzie's sword had 
pierced his arm. The wound was nothing, but the 
momentary pain made him deliver his next blow less 
deftly, and expose his person to his antagonist, who 
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aimed a thrust that must have proved fatal had not his 
sword been struck upwards by the stranger. 

Isabell all this time, though in the most imminent 
peril, kept fast hold of Milo's collar, fearing his instant 
death if he left her side. The dog was trained in habits 
of obedience, and only rebelled by an occasional growl, 
and by gazing with his large gray eyes pleadingly 
into his mistress's face. Obedience, like other virtues, 
may be overtaxed. Perhaps in her fear Isabell loosened 
her hold, — ^perhaps her dog observed that Mackenzie 
was drawing nearer and nearer to his mistress. At the 
very moment when the stranger parried the High- 
lander's blow, Milo dashed with all his force on his 
chest. The shock was entirely unexpected ; he reeled 
and fell backwards. At the same instant a shout was 
heard on the right, and Bob Drury, Dick Bell, and a 
dozen other men came clamorously to the rescue. 
The succours at once divided into two bodies. The 
attentions Lord Carlton's grooms were paying with 
their whips to Polly, and which she was endeavouring, 
unsuccessfully, to repay by the aid of Lord Carlton's 
sword, which she used as a cutting instrument, natu- 
rally attracted Dick's attention in the first instance. 
The grooms, though they had no objection, from a 
sense of duty to their fallen master, to horsewhip a 
woman, were converted to peace principles as soon as 
they became aware of the presence of the fisher-folk. 
They at once clambered up the wall and fled, not 
however without, while performing the necessary evo- 
lutionS) exposing the hinder parts of their persons to 
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sundry heavy blows from the relieving party, and a 
deep prick or two from the virago's sword. 

When Mackenzie's hired ruffian saw his master 
prostrate, and an irresistible force approaching, .he 
turned tail and fled also. 

The dog had not bit the Highlander, the force of 
his spring alone had overturned him. William did 
not miss his opportunity. His foot was on Mackenzie's 
throat, and in another moment his sword would have 
been deep in his breast, had not Isabell hung on his 
ann and stayed him. 

'* William, dear William, do not kill him. I am 
saved without having his blood on my soul," she said. 
Had William been less deeply in love, perhaps if he 
had known more of the world, Isabell's appeal would 
have passed unheeded. As it was he sheathed his 
sword, gave his arm to the rescued girl, and turned 
away. 

Polly was the only one of Miss Skirlaugh's de- 
Uverers who had suffered. Her arms were cut in 
sundry places by the lashes she had received. As for 
the rest of her person it had been as securely pro- 
tected by the many and massive garments she wore as 
if she had had on a coat of mail. 

'' Send some one off for Doctor Smith at once, for 
Polly, Bichard," said Isabell; shocked to see the 
wounds of her faithful defender. 

" Not for me, miss, there's nowt at all, just bits o' 
cuts that a bottle o' oils I hev will reightle by to- 
morrow mornin', but there wants a doctor for Lord 
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Carlton; if he does breathe yet, that's about all," 
replied the Amazon* 

The peer's cravat was nnloosened, and he was 
carried into the inn to await the skill of the doctor, in 
a state that might well end in death or paralysis. 

Isabellas fatigue had been great, although she was an 
accomplished horsewoman. The ride from Skirlaugh 
to Barton would have been in itself nothing, but a 
journey such as she had taken with the agony of fear 
ever before her, was more than enough to unnerve any 
one not blessed with that callousness which too often 
passes in the world for strength of mind. Had she 
fainted at once, when her deliverance was accom- 
plished, William would not have been surprised. Very 
pale she was, and her voice tremulous, but she bore up 
bravely. 

'* Let us go home at once. My poor mother ! " 
whispered she, as leaning on his arm they entered the 
guest room of the inn. 

" It is impossible for you to ride so far. If a chaise 
can be got at Barton you must be driven ; and I will 
engage half a dozen of these brave fishermen to make 
your escort." 

He went at once into the crowd outside to seek Bob ; 
but he, Dick, and Polly, had already returned to the 
fisherman's house to apply the contents of the bottle of 
" oils " to the lady's arms. The wounds were not 
deep, though no doubt sufficiently painful. The 
sufferer made nothing of them. When the remedy 
had been applied, a dredging box of flour was used to 
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coat them with a snowy whiteness, and " keep the 
cold out." 

" Is a chaise to be got at Barton, Bob ? Miss Skir- 
laugh must not think of riding home after the terrible 
alarm she has imdergone," said William. 

*• Yes, sir." 

"Then engage it at onc.e, and find me five or six 
brave fellows who will stand by us at a pinch to guard 
the carriage. Mackenzie is a desperate villain, and 
may have more of his gang about who will attack us 
on our way back." 

" Dick, thou'U mak' one?" said Drury. 

" Heigh, lad ! " was the fisherman's response. 

" Then find some more fellows as good atfeightin* as 
thesen, and get some tools, and be ready to start when 
I tell thee," said Bob, with an air of authority which 
would have made an admirable study for a newly- 
appointed bishop. 

Dick proceeded to obey orders by going forth again 
in search of companions. 

"There is another thing. Bob," said William, 
thoughtfully; "we must find some trusty woman to 
accompany Miss Skirlaugh in the chaise. She must 
not travel alone. I would have asked your sister had 
she not been so much hurt." 

" Hurt, sir ! I telFd ye it was nowt at all. I'll slip 

my best things on an* a couple o' stockin' leggins on 

my airms to keep *em fra stangin', and be ready in 

two minnits. You mon't let nobody go home wi' 

Miss Isabell but me. 1*11 find somebody to tak* th' 
VOL. n. p 
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fish out, and Nanny Tacey will see to th' bairn as I do 
by hers. It was weaned a month sin," responded Polly. 

William raised some courteous objections, to be 
overcome by Bob. 

" You mon't cross her, sir, or she'll fret hersen to 
dead, yo don't knaw our Poll when she can't hev 
her awn way. But there's maybe another thing you 
han't thowt on. Where are we to get bosses for th* 
men to ride on? There'll be no more to hire then 
what'U be wanted to pull the coach.*' 

William hesitated, and looked somewhat foolish. 
The thought had not occurred to him. 

" I thowt maybe ye wadn't see your way clear in that, 
but I do, as bright as day leet. There's three o' Lord 
Burworth's an' three hired uns fra somewhere, th' Angel 
at Brigg I expect, i' th' stable yonder, we mun tak' 'em 
and just send 'em on to Brackenthwaite wi' a letter i' 
th' momin' to tell th' owd lord how his nevvy uses his 
cattle. I'll go mysen, if madam hesn't lotted me owt 
else, and maybe I shall see toner o' them chaps that 
leathered Polly. I've a particular message for 'em." 

William, whom nothing but absolute necessity could 
have kept so long from Isabell, found her fast recover- 
ing her calmness of manner. The French gentleman 
was in the apartment, and wine and biscuits were on 
the table. 

" Ah, monsieur," said he, " you go away, you no 
think of the long way mademoiselle has to travel. I 
tell the garQon, bring wine and the biscuit. She no 
travel first." 
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The excitement had been so great that William had 
had no time to think of those minor, but necessary 
duties, which make up the greater part of the lives of 
so many. 

"Had it not been for your most unexpected aid 
these scoundrels would have succeeded in accomplish- 
ing their purpose ; may I ask to whom Miss Skirlaugh 
and I are^ indebted for so very great a service? " said he. 

" Ah, my name, my name is Louis Pichon of 
Nantes. A marchant — sell sword, gun, pistol, and 
such like. I once saw Monsieur Skirlaugh, he vill 
perhaps not remember Louis Pichon," replied the 
Frenchman. 

"And is there nothing, kind stranger, nothing," 
said Isabell, " by which I can show the deep debt I 
feel for your chivalrous help ? " 

" No, no thing that I know, mademoiselle," replied 
he, "except one leetle thing. You let me ride vid your 
servants for four or five mile. I have moneys vid me, 
and these men ve have seen may meet vid me and 
murder me for de moneys." 

Isabell had of course not heard before her capture of 

the flight of her father. William was now so thoroughly 

convinced that the attempted arrest of Mr. Skirlaugh 

was in reality but a plot devised by Mackenzie to get 

that gentleman out of the way, that he determined not 

to let her know of it. Harassed as she had already 

been, he felt that it would be but useless cruelty to 

trouble her with a narrative which, in his own state of 

knowledge, he could not tell perfectly. 

p 2 
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The chaise, with PoUy in it in her Sunday attire, 
was at the door before Isabell conld be induced to take 
as much refreshment as the stranger thought needful. 
The whole population of the little hamlet, and most of 
the idlers of Barton Town, were assembled to watch the 
cavalcade depart. As William handed Isabell into her 
carriage, she stopped to thank the rough fellows who 
had come to her aid, and to once more express her 
gratitude to M. Pichon. She did not thank William, 
but a mute pressure of the hand told him that his 
exertions were not unappreciated. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Ego autem stun vermis, et non homo." 

Mackenzie was the only one of the vanquished who 
did not at once betake himself to ignominious flight as 
soon as the skirmish was over. On rising from the 
ground he walked silently to the stables, chose the 
least tired of the horses, which happened to be the one 
Lord Carlton had ridden to Barton several hours 
before. Mounting this, he galloped out of the yard, 
naturally fearing for the moment that an attempt 
would be made to detain him, as he knew well that he 
had been engaged in a transaction which the law visited 
with heavy penalties. The victors were, however, far 
too busy to turn their attention to matters of police, so 
he was permitted to gallop off with no more formidable 
assailants than the children who had gathered round to 
stare at '^ the dead man," as they called Lord Carlton, 
from whose hands he received a volley of stones as 
harmless as the oaths, or words of like import, with 
which he was greeted by the fishwives as he passed 
them. 

We often read in knight-errantry books of persons 
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vfhOf ancertain as to the road best for them to follow, 
leave the point to be decided by their steeds. 
Mackenzie conld not resort to the sartes equirue^ for 
he well knew that if left to himself the horse he rode 
would take the shortest path to the Brackenthwaite 
stables^ almost the last place where he would wish to 
find himself. OUce out of the town, therefore, he 
came to a dead halt, and spent a rather long time in 
considering what was to be his course. When his 
mind was made up he removed the mask, and pro- 
ceeded on his way at a round trot, singing as he went, 
now some play-house song, and then some snatch of 
Scottish melody which he had learnt in childhood. 
The filth of the popular song-books and the wild 
beauty of the old ballads seemed to be equally alluring 
to him. At every village he passed he inquired his 
way, and there was something almost ostentatious in 
the manner in which he exposed himself to the gaze of 
those whom he questioned. 

About three hours after he had retreated from the 
scene of defeat he rode up to the front door of a 
mansion situated a little to the east of Wivilby. The 
Highlander could not see much of the house he was 
approaching, as the sun had long gone down. The 
moon, though she gave a bright light overhead, could 
do little towards piercing the thick mist which still 
hung around. As, however, we do not labour under 
the disadvantage of fog, but have daylight for our 
work, we may say, in the language of the advertise- 
ments, that it was ** a large and commodious man- 
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sion," newly built of the reddest of red bricks, and 
lighted with three numerous and very regular files 
of those long and narrow sash windows in which 
people of George the Second's time saw so much beauty 
and convenience. 

Mackenzie s knock was answered by a woman- 
servant. His inquiry whether Mr. Woorme was at 
home met with a prompt reply in the affirmative. The 
Scot knew Mr. Woorme pretty well. He had met him 
on two or three occasions, and had each time been 
severely pressed to pay him a visit. The thought of 
doing so had never entered his head, however, until 
the shelter of such a friend made it needful. 

" This is an untimely call, Mr. Woorme," said he, as 
that gentleman met him in the hall. '' I have been 
out all day on a distressing business, and finding my- 
self close to your hospitable door, hunger overcame 
my fear of intrusion." 

" No intrusion at all, my dear sir ; . none whatever, I 
assure you — always very glad to see you — always 
delighted to see any of Lord Burworth's or Lord 
Carlton's friends. We shall have supper in five 
minutes, and you must stay with me all night," re- 
plied the owner of the mansion, evidently very much 
delighted to see his guest. 

Mackenzie made some courteous objection to this 
proposal, and then, as he had meant to do before he 
entered the house, accepted it. 

'^ You can't think how glad I am to see you. I told 
my friend, the Eev. Mr. Jordan, rector of Scalhoe 
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and chaplain to Lord Burworth, that I hoped to see 
you soon, and he promised to meet you. By great 
good fortune he is here to-night, but I'm sorry to say 
there is another person you may not like so well. He 
is only a lawyer — ^the Wivilby attorney. You know 
gentlemen living in the country as I do must notice 
such people sometimes. He's my agent, and a very 
decent man for his position. You neednH notice him 
at all if it is unpleasant," said Mr. Woorme. 

The Highlander was a man of the world ; whatever 
his deficiencies were, power of judging character was 
not among them. He had thoroughly understood Mr* 
Woorme the first time they met, so he hastened to 
assure his host that at his table he should have no 
objection to meet any one, but did it in just that con- 
descending manner which led the Justice of Peace to 
believe that Lord Burworth's friend was making a 
little sacrifice of his own dignity for the sake of 
courtesy. Mackenzie's mock humility was not lost. 
His host believed he was making a considerable 
sacrifice to please him, and felt highly complimented. 

The two other guests, who were introduced to the 
Scotchman as he entered the dining-room, might well 
have been taken for the most opposite types which 
nature produces of the portly Englishman. 

The rector of Scalhoe was the very personification 
of the unwieldy animal that delights in good cheer and 
the thoughts which it suggests. The lawyer carried 
himself with the grace of one who knew that, when the 
deportment was accordant, size added to dignity, and 
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consequently to that power of influencing others that 
it was his aim in life to attain. The parson was 
slovenly in his attire ; the powder of his wig dappling 
the collar and shoulders of his coat seemed the 
accumulation of several days, and the soup and wine 
stains on his waistcoat were evidently not the result of 
that evening's festivities. The lawyer, on the other 
hand, had devoted no little attention to his person. 
There was just a shadow of foppery in the rich lace, 
in his plum coloured coat, and the highly ornamental 
hilt of the rapier by his side. 

None could be in stronger contrast with those he 
was entertaining than Mr. Woorme. Two of his 
visitors were heavily built, the third, though slim, was 
tall and muscular. He, on the other hand, was con- 
siderably below the middle size, but in any company 
would have been a remarkable person. His jet- 
black hair and eyebrows formed a strong contrast to 
his white pasty face. His voice, which when he was 
excited by conversation or drink became loud and 
harsh as the scream of the peacock, once heard could 
never be forgotten. His dialect too had a peculiarity 
which we regret we cannot represent by printers' 
types. He studiously avoided provincial words, and 
no less carefully all those long Latin derivatives of 
whose pronunciation he was in doubt, but here his 
forethought came to an end. He could pick his words 
as he went along, but early associations were so strong 
that he could not refit his accent, which remained as 
it had been in youth, not a rough, hearty, pleasant 
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dialect, such as tells of ploughed fields and sheepwalks, 
but the cormpted form that those tones assume when 
they are debased by the shop life of a market town. 

While the servants were in the room Mackenzie 
remained rigorously silent on every subject but the 
most trivial chit-chat. As soon as they were free from 
intrusion he began to spin the threestranded web of 
falsehood, truth, and flattery, under cover of which he 
hoped to conceal himself from present danger and find 
means of carrying out to their completion his designs 
of self-advancement. 

'' I could not have believed that in a quiet part of 
the country like this a crime of the nature of the one 
just now so happily frustrated could have occurred," 
said he, addressing his host. 

" What's happened ? " asked Mr. Woorme. " What's 
happened ? Nothing wrong at Brackenthwaite I hope." 

" Have you not heard ? Why the whole neighbour- 
hood must be ringing with it. I was about to set out 
for the north this morning ; I had already sent on my 
portmanteaux, and was riding leisurely towards the 
Trent, when I fell in with a crowd of men and women 
who told me that a gang of smugglers had just attacked 
Skirlaugh Manor and carried off the Squire's.daughter," 
replied Mackenzie. 

" Impossible," said the lawyer. " They have had 
too hard a drubbing at Grimsby to show themselves in 
that daring manner." 

"I left home to-day at twelve o'clock, and heard 
nothing of it,'' said the divine. 
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" It's every word, or nearly every word of it, true. 
They didn't attack the house, as their object seems not 
to have been plunder, but found the young lady in 
the park and galloped off with her at once to Barton 
Ferry." 

"Are you sure this is so — quite sure, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie ? " interposed Mr. Woorme. " It's a crime, 
a very serious crime, and I, as a Justice of Peace, 
shall feel it my duty at once to take such measures as 
will bring the fellows to the gallows. I think it's a 
hanging matter, isn't it, Mr. Howell? Please look in 
the book directly and tell me what the punishment is 
for carrying off an heiress." 

Mr. Howell was at that moment engaged in mixing 
a glass of Hollands and water, and felt very much 
obliged to Mr. Jordan for interposing with the remark 
that the lady was not an heiress, as it gave him the 
opportunity of contradicting him and thus diverting 
the conversation from law-books. 

" The young lady is an heiress, Mr. Jordan," said he 
in a tone of authority. " The Culvemess estate and 
a Scotch property, which are her mother's, are settled 
upon her." 

Mr. Howell was about to say something further, but 
was interrupted by his client. 

" Please, Mr. HoweU," he said, " don't trouble us 
with professional matters now; you interrupt Mr. 
Mackenzie in his account of this shocking affair. It 
is necessary I, as a representative of his Majesty, 
should know the full particulars. No one can tell how 
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soon I may be called on to act. Will you tell me 
everything you know of it, Mr. Mackenzie ? " 

" The facts are briefly these," proceeded Mackenzie, 
in a deliberate, but quite unconcerned manner. " There 
is, as you are aware, a warrant out against Mr. Skir- 
laugh for his intemperate language at Lincoln. He 
had, it seems, some notice of it, and got away this 
morning. His daughter was walking in the park when 
she was seized by a body of horsemen — accounts difl^er 
as to their number — ^who went with her as fast as they 
could to Barton Ferry. When I heard this I im- 
mediately gave pursuit. Mr. William Skirlaugh, a 
young lawyer whom the Squire employs, and a groom 
also, had followed hotly on their track. I was 
too late to assist in delivering the lady, but in 
time to see the criminals escape. They were Dutch 
sailors, and as soon as the fight was over took to their 
boats." 

" Was anybody killed or wounded in the encounter? " 
asked the lawyer. 

" I don't know. The Skirlaughs and I are not on 
good terms. Political differences, you know. I had 
of course no wish to make myself known to the young ' 
lady and her friends, so as soon as I saw she was out 
of danger I rode off. Before I left I saw one person 
carried senseless into the inn ; but whether one of her 
friends or of the Dutchmen I cannot say. Your Lin- 
colnshire mists are so thick that I could hardly see 
across the street.'' 

'^ A most abominable affair, Mr. Mackenzie. I only 
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wish you had been sooner ; you might have wounded 
some more of the smugglers," said Mr. Woorme. 

^' It is an alarming outrage, and one which I sin- 
cerely hope may be examined to the bottom," said Mr, 
Howell, drily. " Whatever dress the men had on, I 
cannot think they were Dutch smugglers. There 
seems an entire absence of motive." 

" Smugglers or not they were Dutchmen, to a cer- 
tainty," continued the Highlander, to whom it was 
very important that Mr. Howell and his client should 
believe that the attack had been made by persons from 
the Roosje. " I was told by persons who were by, that 
not only did they speak Dutch, but that the young lady 
conversed fluently in it also," 

" That looks as if she was not so very unwilling to 
be carried off, Mr. Mackenzie, after all. Perhaps she 
took the opportunity of her father's absence to run for 
it to get away from this lawyer they say the old feUow 
is going to make her marty. These high-bom Jacobite 
lasses are sometimes as loose as other folks. Of course 
she can't speak Dutch. Nobody can out of Holland ; 
but she could talk gibberish, I warrant you, to deceive 
folks," said the magistrate. And as the bright idea struck 
him the little man shook his big head and rubbed 
his hands, as if congratulating himself on making some 
vast discovery. " That's it, Mr. Mackenzie. I'm sure 
you will see it as I do, Mr. Howell," he continued, 
glancing from one to the other in expectation of ap- 
plause for his deep insight into human character. 

The lawyer did not agree with the justice, but was 
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space enclosed by his taiL The missiTe receiyed that 
day was written on paper corresponding with this in 
every particular. Mr. Callis had now no longer any 
doubt it was a forgery, emanating from Lord Carlton 
or some of his assistants. 

John's preparations for defence, though wisely taken, 
were not elaborate. He had so arranged his men that 
he hoped the raking fire they would be enabled to pour 
out would make the band of robbers disperse at once. 
Doubts of the reality of the danger had, notwithstand- 
ing the vigour of his preparations, occurred to him 
from the first. 

He met Mr. Callis in the passage as, with true anti- 
quarian pertinacity, he was looking for Mrs. Skirlaugh 
to communicate the result of his researches. The good 
chaplain did not like John. He looked upon him as a 
violent and dangerous sectary. His ideas of antinomi- 
anism were derived almost entirely from the deductions 
which orthodox divines had drawn from the professed 
tenets of the party, not from any personal observation 
of the results produced by such opinions on those who 
made them the rule of their lives. He was, therefore, 
not imnaturally, inclined to attribute almost any evil 
act to John. At the same time he knew him to be a 
man of war, very useful in the present emergency. 
His natural courtesy would have Jed him to treat the 
Calvinist civilly at any time : now he felt doubly bound 
to do so ; for, notwithstanding his recent discovery, he 
was in much tribulation. Two contradictory processes 
were going on at the same time within his head, and 
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the conflict went far towards confusing his thinking 
faculties. His skilful analysis of the letter had led him 
to a pretty confident belief that the Skirlaugh house- 
hold were the victims of a trick, and that no attack 
was intended; on the other hand, the wailing of the 
women, the clatter of arms, the sight of guns, gun- 
powder, barred doors, and the other preparations for 
a siege, made him feel that something very dreadful 
must be about to happen. Such contradictions are 
common enough in life. The gambler's widow trembles 
when she hears the rattle of dice, though she can now 
suffer no more through their agency. Many an intel- 
ligent church-goer shudders at the end of morning or 
evening prayer, even when he has been told there will 
be no sermon, at the painful memories the pause brings 
to his mind. We have known the accident of meeting 
the carriage of a bore on the highway, when there 
could be no chance of the creature fastening on any 
one, afflict the minds of sane people to an extent which 
would indicate mental derangement to such as had not 
had their sympathies sharpened by companionship in 
Buffering. 

" I feel sure, Mr. Stutting, this is all a wicked plot, 
and that no smugglers are coming," said Mr. Callis, 
anxious if possible to receive some comfort from a man 
in whose soldierly capacity he had full trust. 

"Why?" said John, pausing to listen with much 
more courtesy than the lady had shown or the- clergy- 
man hoped for. 

" Because I know that this letter has not been 
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written by aa uneducated person, and that it has come 
from Brackenthwaite." 

"How can you tell that?" inquired the command- 
ant, evidently interested. 

Mr. Callis proceeded to explain. 

" I believe you are right, but don't say a word about 
it to any one. Our people won't be watchful if you do, 
and after all you may be wrong." 

I won't say a word, Mr. Stutting, no, not a word, 
nor let anybody see the letter to find it out for them- 
selves as I have done, though for that matter there's 
nobody here who could. I do hope you won't leave us 
till Mr. William and Bob bring Miss Isabell back, and 
not then if there's any danger. Oh, Mr. Stutting, it 
has been a terrible day." 

The conversation, in the tanner s opinion, had lasted 
long enough. He said a word or two to put the mind 
of the terrified clergyman at rest, and then went away 
to see that his men were at their posts. In the kitchen 
he found Sarah, the only one of the women, except the 
mistress of the mansion, who had not been ignomini- 
ously locked up to be out of the way. Sarah acted aB 
porteress, letting John out and carefully refixing the 
bolts and bars after he had made his exit. 

The only point from which a sudden attack could 
be made was the north. John was almost certain that 
if an attack were made it would be by persons who 
knew the place well ; and he felt sure that any men who 
had such local knowledge would proceed, as far as 
possible, under the screen of the trees. The tanner's 
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experience in Indian warfare was not forgotten. If 
there were any persons moving among the brashwood, 
he thought he could soon find it out, and therefore 
directed his steps at once to the Wood Lane gate, with 
the intention of walking for a short distance down the 
central alley. The gate had been hastily fastened by 
a wood chain. He was about to climb over when he 
thought he heard a distant noise. He listened atten- 
tively, and soon became quite sure of it. It was the 
sound of horses' feet, and there were more than one, 
but how many more he could not distinguish. Putting 
his gun at full cock he hid himself under the cover of 
the hedge. The steps became more and more distinct. 
It w^s evident that there was but a small party, and 
that they were neither in a hurry nor wishful to make 
their journey secret, for one of them was humming a 
song as he trotted along. In a few minutes two horse- 
men came in sight, and the tanner stepped forth from 
his covert and called out at the top of his voice — 
"Stand!" 

The horsemen took no heed, but pressed on at a 
brisker pace than before. 

" Stand, or I fire !" cried Stutting, as he deliberately 
covered the foremost rider with his musket* 

The traveller reined in his horse, drew a pistol from 
the holster, and took a leisurely survey of his antago* 
nist. **John Stutting, what do you mean? Don't 
you know us ? " he exclaimed at length. " I am Ealf 
Skirlaugh. Where is my father ? " 

The tanner lowered his piece. " The house is going 
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to be attacked by smugglers. Your father is from 
home. I am doing what I can to help. Leave your 
man at the gate while I take you to your mother, she 
will tell you what has happened. But stay, is the 
fellow to be trusted ?" 

" To be sure he is. Don't you know Dick Elsom ? 
Come on, for heaven's sake ! " said the young man, in 
a tone indicatmg great anxiety. 

John recognised Dick, and handed him the gun at 
once, with instructions to shoot anyone who did not 
answer when challenged. He then conducted Ealf by 
the shortest cut through the outbuildings to the kitchen 
door. Balf was almost instantly in his mother's arms, 
and John at his post again. 

" What shall I do, mother ? I am, above aU things, 
anxious to go at once in pursuit of Isabel!, and yet I 
cannot, dare not leave you now," said Ralf, when he 
had heard his mother's sad tale of disasters. 

" You would, I am afraid, be too late to give help if 
you did, and you would not know where to go. Your 
cousin, William, and Bob followed almost immediately; 
they must have come up with them. The other men 
went soon after," replied his mother. 

" Bob and William were only two to five. Bob is a 
brave, handy fellow, but no match for a good swords- 
man. What sort of a fellow is William ? " 

We hope Mrs. Skirlaugh's answer was as highly 
favourable as it deserved to be. Balf, however, never 
heard it, for at that moment a loud shout rang from 
the garrison, which was instantly replied to in that 
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high key which we never hear except from frightened 
women, and in " choirs and places where they sing." 
The men shouted because they saw aid approaching; 
the bevy of imprisoned damsels upstairs responded 
because they thought, from the noise, the enemy were 
at the gates. Without heeding the vociferations of her 
own sex, for whom she had that proud contempt which 
we often observe in women who have been trusted with 
power over important matters, Mrs. Skirlaugh went 
upstairs to make inquiries. The first person she met 
was the chief carpenter. He was usually a quiet, 
soberly apparelled man, but now had so equipped him- 
self with arms that he looked more like a block on 
which such things are exhibited in a museum than a 
person who might be called upon at a minute's notice 
to fight for his life. 

" What was the noise for, Thomas ? " 

" All right, madam. All Culverness is comin' ; 
they're just tonin* in at th* yard gate." 

Culverness was indeed there in full force. It seemed 
as if every able-bodied man had at once set forth on 
hearing the summons. In front walked about thirty 
men armed with forks, guns, rusty swords, boat-hooks, 
and eel-spears ; and after them a collection of youths 
and boys, with a woman or two among them, who would 
have been very much in the way if serious work had 
been required. 

" God bless ye, madam I We've comed," called out 
the leader of the advanced guard. 

"Fetch Stutting, Sarah, directly," said Mrs, Skir* 
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laugh, as she entered the kitchen and undid the fasten* 
ings that she might welcome her allies at the door. 
. Job was the first to tear himself away from his 
habitual stand by the ferry to accompany the party, of 
which he constituted himself the leader on the strength 
of having once served for three months in the Lincoln- 
shire trained band* 

" God bless ye, madam ! Well stan* to ye to the 
last ; but ye needn't be feared, none o* th* runner chaps 
will hurt ye ; they knaw what belongs to things better 
then that. If there's owt up it will not be by them. 
It's a vast deal more likely to be them revenue fellers ; 
but ye'r all safe, for there's atween thirty and forty on 
us ; and West Culvemess will be here as soon as owd 
George could get 'em hugged ower; he got his boat 
mended as soon as ever them officer-lookin' men had 
gone." This was a long harangue for Job, and it told 
upon his constitution. ** Pm strange and dry,'' said he, 
to the person next him, in a low tone, which of course 
Mrs. Skirlaugh was not meant to hear. 

The tanner responded promptly to the lady*s sum- 
mons, and proceeded to arrange his forces. ' He now 
felt perfectly safe. Not so, however, Mrs. Skirlaugh ; 
her fears but took another direction. 

** John," said she, " you have been my protector in 
distress^ will you help me in my difficulties with my 
friends ? If strong measures are not taken aU these 
people will be drunk before the hour is over, and we 
shall be as much at the mercy of the smugglers, if 
they do come^ as we should have been at first." 
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" Give me the cellar-key, then.** 

It was in his hand at once. 

" These Trent-siders are a dry lot. They shall have 
one pint all round, if some of your women can find 
time to carry it up, but not a drop more till we're sure 
all is safe ; then, if you'll find the beer, they may serve 
the devil their own gait. They deserve a reward, and 
such stuff is the only thing they care for." 

Now that Half felt his mother was safe he could 
restrain his impetuosity no longer, but jumped on a 
horse in the hope of hearing tidings of his sister. His 
ride was but a short one ; he met her and her convoy 
as they wound through the gates of the park. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

** Tt&j, Mill o' Tiftie, gie consent, 

And let your daughter many." 
" It will be with some higher match 

Than the Trumpeter of Fyvie." 

Andrew Lammie. 

SeveraIj days now passed very quietly at the 
Manor. Bessie Stutting was out of danger, and 
Mary became once more a member of the family. 
William and Ralf had never met before the memorable 
day on which the former had rescued Isabell. Such 
an action was of itself a sufficient passport to Ralf s 
affections, but had there been no special reason for the 
young men liking each other, it is probable that two 
such persons, if thrown together by accident, would 
have become friends. They were about the same age, 
and held the same class of opinions, not on politics 
only, but on those social questions that usually form 
the mould in which political prejudices or convictions 
grow. Both were Jacobites, but their Jacobitism was 
of a far different complexion from that of their elders. 
William, though usually silent on such topics, had 
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heard and thought too much not to have come to the 
conclusion, that the power of the House of Hanover, 
supported as it was by the greater portion of the large 
territorial aristocracy, and the whole weight of the 
fund-holding and trading interests, was too powerful 
ever to be overturned by a handful of discontented 
country squires. Ralf, during his wanderings on the 
continent, had associated much with the Jacobite 
exiles, had seen the Chevalier himself, and had formed 
conclusions from what had come before him far less 
hopeful than his father's. But there were other ties 
between the cousins, stronger than the very frail one 
of political sympathy. Both were superior to ordinary 
young men of their age in intellectual culture. Wil- 
liam had gained much from a solitary life and the 
conversation of his aunt, whose way of viewing society, 
if not the best, for practical purposes, was well calcu- 
lated to stimulate a vigorous and imaginative intellect 
Half had been well trained in most of the branches of 
knowledge useful for a gentleman of his station, by 
Mr. Gallis, and what was of more importance, had been 
kept from the corrupting influences of low-minded 
associates in his boyhood. His education, too, had 
been improved by foreign travel in a much greater 
degree than it would have been had he lived in the 
time of railways. The slow, steady pace of the old 
times was often wearying, always costly. Thousands 
now enjoy a trip across the channel for one who did so 
then, but it is probable that the few who did travel 
were more improved by the process than the same 
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class at present. The Continent was not then mapped 
out into tonrists' routes. Men were not instructed 
what to admire and what to despise, what food should 
give them pleasure, and what ought to produce nausea 
in well-bred people. The trayeller then commonly 
took letters of introduction to persons in the Tarious 
towns he yisited, and had, if he were a pleasant person, 
a far better chance of seeing the life of the people than 
we, who are swept along from London Bridge to Peters- 
burg, Vienna, or Madrid, by railway, and finish our 
grand tour in almost as little time as it took our great- 
grandfetthers to settle themselyes comfortably in Paris. 

Balf was also, it must not be forgotten, in a mood to 
be pleased. He had come home, not certainly to find 
all well, but to have his feelings touched by adventures 
which had not been attended by any serious misfor* 
tune. His approaching marriage induced him to take 
a bright view of life, and the landscape which the 
imagination fashioned was not rendered less charming 
in his eyes by his love having harmlessly incurred a 
great risk in a work of charity. The return of the 
Squire alone was wanting to make the greater part of 
the home -circle completely happy. This was not long 
delayed. Lord Burworth, as he had promised, soon 
dispatched a messenger to Mrs. Skirlaugh, inform* 
ing her that all need for concealment was over, 
and as arrangements had been made beforehand^ 
the news reached her lord within forty-eight hours 
after. 

Mr. Skirlaugh*s welcome home, his anger, vehemence. 
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and gladness^ at the news that awaited him, may be 
left to the reader^s imagination. 

William and Mrs* Skirlaugh alone appeared grave. 
The former had many weighty cares on his mind. 
His love for Isabell remained unaltered^ and though 
no word had passed between them on the subject, he 
could not but flatter himself that it was returned, but 
the clear vision in which he had seen all the difficulties 
of the case vanish when she seemed to be torn from 
him forever became clouded again as soon as she was 
free. The casual words of the Squire bore now a very 
different meaning from what he thought they did on 
the Ancholme flats. Surely Mr. Skirlaugh*s anxiety to 
delay his cousin^s return might be explained in a 
hundred ways without adopting the wild theory that 
he desired to have him for a son-in-law* 

But there was the wide difference between William's 
past and present condition. Before the abduction he 
had not realised that he loved Isabell, but only feared 
that he should do so, and therefore was anxious to put 
himself out of the way of temptation. Now he knew 
that he did so with all the fervency of a heart unstained 
by base passions, he believed that it was returned, and 
therefore had no desire to fly* Yet was his position a 
painful one to a person of proud uprightness. He had 
done Mr. Skirlaugh what might be considered a great 
favour. Would it not seem like asking for a reward if 
he sought the hand of his daaghter ? The case was 
harassing and perplexing. The only conclusion he 
could come to was that when Mr* Skirlaugh returned 
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he would go over to Hackfield and congnlt his aunk 
She, if anybody, conld, he thought, direct him what was 
the most strictly honourable coarse. Yet doubts mi^t 
haye occurred eyen here. Was she, a maiden lady, who 
had, it might be presumed, neyer been in love, the fit 
adyiser of a young man who was so. She was by iar 
the most sympathetic person he was acquainted with* 
The only one in the world who loyed him, or at all 
eyents who had done so till a few days past, but could 
she, who had almost from girlhood led a life of complete 
seclusion, be able to understand what he felt ? If she 
could, he thought, she must haye a maryellous gift of 
sympathy. He neyer doubted for a moment her power 
to help him. 

Thoughts yery different from William's, but haying 
relation to the same class of phenomena, had been 
agitating Mrs. Skirlaugh eyer since the day of the 
rescue. Her husband had hardly ceased yenting his 
wrath upon Lord Carlton and Mackenzie, and express- 
ing his delight that his son had returned, so that he 
could introduce him to his redoubted chastelain, ere he 
was summoned to a priyate conference with his wife in 
the good lady's dressing-room. He went irritably, for 
he thought she wished to talk to him on some of those 
many subjects of which £. s. d. are the symbols, and he 
wanted to stroll out in company with his children, Mary 
and William to inquire after the health and well-being 
of the yarious animals of which he was so fond. He 
was, howeyer, somewhat relieyed when, on entering the 
chamber of audience, he perceiyed that the table was 
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not, as he had anticipated, strewed over with those 
little red and parchment-bound volumes in which Mrs. 
Skirlaugh was accustomed to record such parts of the 
history of the household as she thought worthy of 
memory. 

" What a providential deliverance our dear girl has 
had,'* said the good lady, rather at a loss how to begin 
what she had to say. 

" Providential ! It's one of the best managed things 
I ever heard of. No old campaigner, who had spent 
his life in reliefs and surprises, could have carried out 
the rescue better than WiUiam did. He's the noblest 
young fellow I ever met in my life. You should hear 
Ealf talk of him. We strolled round the garden just 
now, and he says, and I quite believe him, that if such 
an act had been done in France he would have been 
ennobled," exclaimed the Squire, who felt that the 
honour of the house of Skirlaugh had been enhanced 
by William's chivalry, 

** I have heard Ealf talk about it, and I quite agree 
with what you and he say," responded the wife, " but 
still it was about William that I wished to have a few 
words with you. We can never, of course, be suffi- 
ciently grateful to our cousin, and anjrthing we could 
do to show it we should all of us be very glad to do, I 
am sure, but still I think you will agree with me, he 
has stayed here quite long enough." 

Mr. Skirlaugh looked at his wife attentively. He 
knew what she wished to convey before she had got 
through half of her sentence. The expression on his 
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face was very singular, not angry, not contemptuous, 
notpilying. Provokingly calm and unapproachable it 
was, as we might suppose the face of Bhadamanthus to 
be could he listen to the summing-up of a modem 
puisne judge. 

** Do you really think so," he replied* 

'^ Yes, indeed I do. I am quite sure he is attached 
to Isabell, and I very much fear she may be inclined 
to return his affection," continued the lady. 

"Indeed! Well, the thought had occurred to me 
before I left home ; and I do not think what has taken 
place since renders such an event less likely," said the 
Squire, in the same calm tone. 

" But don't you see, my dear, how very unfortunate 
such a thing would be," said the wife with considerable 
energy of manner. '' Isabell is a good, dear girl, but 
if she had made up her mind to such a course, neither 
you nor I could hinder her." 

" I should imagine not, but would it be necessary or 
wise to try ? William would, I believe, make our girl a 
good husband." 

" Most certainly he would ! I would not hint a 
word against the young man, but his position in life is 
very different from ours. He is a mere lawyer — ^was, I 
believe, only a lawyer's clerk till a few months ago. 
Would it be fitting that a daughter of yours and mine 
should marry so very much below her station and 
family? She should certainly not contract marriage 
with ^ny one below the degree of a baronet at the least. 
She might well, I think, aspire to the peerage." 
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* " Lord Carlton for instance," replied the provoking 
husband. 

'^ Don't talk nonsense, Balf, I'm in a serious mood, 
and you know that when I am, jesting always irritates 
me ; I never like it much at any time/' answered his 
wife, just a little ruffled. 

** I never was more grave in my life. I might be 
chief mourner at a suicide's funeral, or residuary 
legatee under the will of a bankrupt. Let us under* 
stand one another. Do you really mean that William 
would not make a fit husband for our daughter because 
his family is beneath ours ? " 

" Yes ! " 

** Why, he is a Skirlaugh as much as I am, and 
though there is some mystery, there is no stain what* 
ever on his birth. The representative of the younger 
branch of our house should not be rejected on the 
ground of blood if he were to ask the hand of our 
daughter." 

"I am an Elliot. What was his mother, grand* 
mother, or great-grandmother ? " said Mrs. Skirlaugh, 
who thought herself, notwithstanding the present re« 
pulse, sure of victory if she could prove the inferiority 
of William's ancestry. 

" Of his mother I cannot at present tell you any- 
thing, except that she was a lady of as good blood, or 
perhaps even better than his father. That narrows 
the houses she must have sprung from to a very few* 
Of his grandmother, and great grandmother, Mr. 
Oallis will be glad to discourse to you if you give him 
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8 chance. They were both as well bom as any Elliot 
north of Tweed." 

Mrs. Skirlaugh wonid hare liked to have retorted 
that, what her husband knew concerning William's 
birth had been derived from Henrietta, and that the 
aunt might well be a prejudiced, or untruthful witness 
in such a case. She knew, however, exactly how far she 
might go in trying her husband's temper, and was well 
assured that any doubt cast on Miss Skirlaugh's word 
would be going more than a step too far. Genealogy 
was not her strong point, she reverenced high descent as 
much as her husband, but from very different motives. 
Her belief in pedigree was of the utterly prosaic kind, 
like that of some of our friends at the present day, 
who credulously receive, and retail, the nonsense they 
read in certain thick books with red cloth covers, with 
the contents of which the inhabitants of servants' halls 
and the American noblesse are so terribly familiar. 
She had no real notion of its inner meaning, but 
valued it solely because she thought it gave worldly 
distinction. With true womanly pertinacity she re- 
turned therefore to her first position. 

" Well, I think it would be a great degradation for 
our child to marry a lawyer — a man who has to work 
for his living." 

Hitherto the Squire had kept his temper. The last 
foolish sentence jarred on several of the most sensitive 
fibres of his mind. 

" You must have your own opinion, Mrs. Skirlaugh," 
said he, " as I shall have mine. To cut the matter 
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short, I may as well tell you at once that my daughter, 
if she wishes it (and I don't at present know she does), 
is at perfect liberty to become the wife of "William 
Skirlaugh, a young man for whom, leaving his services 
to us out of the question, I have the highest opinion. 
We Skirlaughs have had to work for our living many 
a time, and may have to do so again. If we had lived 
on the borders we should perhaps have found cattle- 
stealing an easier mode of existence. Let me hear no 
of this, madam. Your own father was clerk to a potter 
before he married his daughter, and every one of the 
line on both sides, barring the border riders, have been 
hard-working men, as careful in turning a penny as any 
tradesman in Wivilby." 

Mrs. Skirlaugh saw that her husband's mind was 
made up. Her mortification was extreme, for the good 
lady had for years cherished the foolish hope of seeing 
the coronet of a peeress encircle the fair brow of Isabell. 
Finding herself baffled, she relapsed into " silence and 
tears." Her lord was tempted to say sundry other un- 
pleasant things, but compassion or some less worthy 
motive restrained him. He walked to the window 
petulantly, and relieved himself by humming snatches 
of a border ballad, about how — 

*' Three Gh:aemes and tliree Elliots, three Armstrongs and a', 
They're all of 'em swinging fra Newcastle wa'; 
The Graemes they stole nolt, and the Elliots stole kye, 
Bnt the Armstrongs they reeved on the king's highway." 

The minstrelsy abruptly terminated when a servant 
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entered and put a paper into the Sqnire's hand with a 
few words of French npon it. Without uttering a word 
he hastily descended the stairs by two steps at a time. 
In the parlour he found Marmaduke Morley, the exile, 
with his daughter weeping in his arms. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

** She hath a vital secret in her breast." 

P, J. BaiUy. 

Marmaduke Morley's disguise had beem so perfect 
that, although Isabell had in past years seen him on 
several occasions, she had no idea that the brave 
stranger to whose timely interposition she in a great 
measure owed her deliverance was Mary's father. When 
the particulars of the rescue were narrated to Mr. 
Skirlaugh, the idea had crossed his mind that the 
French merchant might possibly be his friend, but 
affection for Mary led him to be silent on what was 
after all little more than a lucky guess. 

Morley had spent a life in intrigues for the exiled 
dynasty, and knew well that discovery in the British 
Isles would be almost certain death ; he was therefore 
never off his guard. Long practice had made him so 
nearly perfect in the art of changing voice and manner, 
that the servants of the household never once heard 
him speak a word of good English. Bob alone dis« 
covered the secret. He had seen Morley commanding 

VOL. II. s 
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a troop of Lowland horse at Edinburgh daring that 
brief Indian summer of prosperity which gilded the 
final catastrophe of the hoose of Stnart. He did not 
recognize him at Barton, bat when he saw him without 
his cloak aad with his face exposed, the French or 
broken English in which he conversed was not sufficient 
to deceive him. Shrewdly he kept the secret to him- 
self. He knew it would never do to communicate it to 
his fellow-servants, and surmised that it would be 
equally unwise to let any of the family know that he 
was possessed of information in which it was evident 
they had no wish he shoald participate. It was, how- 
ever, not unfortunate that Bob was less ignorant than 
his superiors thought him. If he had not been pos- 
sessed of the secret his head would have been filled, 
like those of the other servants, with all sorts of 
surmises as to who the French stranger could be and 
what was his business. As it was, he made himself 
useful by allaying the suspicions of the servants' hall 
by a liberal use of those " cunningly devised fables " in 
the manufacture of which, we are sorry to say, he was 
an accomplished proficient. 

The life of the plotter while in England, even in the 
most trastworthy households and under the safest 
disguise, was one of terrible danger. He was a con- 
victed traitor, under sentence of death. His life had 
only been saved by an escape from the Tower a day or 
two before the time fixed for his execution. He now- 
ventured into England with a high reward set upon his 
head ; not, however, as a fire-brand of treason. The 
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yearning of parental affection led him to risk every- 
thing to see his daughter once more and bless her ere 
her marriage. They had not met for years. When he 
last embraced her she was still in the mystic child 
kingdom ; now he found her a grown-up woman, almost 
his ideal of Catholic maidenhood. They could, how- 
ever, be but rarely together alone. The servants, and 
indeed all the people around, knew Mary's history, and 
that her father was alive, an exile, under sentence of 
death if he returned, so every means was taken to avert 
suspicion. The supposed M. Pichon took occasion 
several times when the servants were in attendance to 
speak of having met Marmaduke Morley in Paris, and 
more than once delivered trivial messages to Mary, 
which she received with the assumed earnestness of one 
who thoroughly beUeved in their genuineness. 

One day the exile and his child were for a few 
minutes alone in the garden in such a position as that 
their conversation could not possibly be overheard. 
Still, care was taken. .The conversation on the father's 
part was carried on in French ; Mary spoke lier mother 
tongue. 

** A poor woman," she said, " at the Merespital 
almshouses has asked for you many times. She has 
something very important, as she fancies, to com- 
municate, poor old soul." 

" No woman who is there now can possibly know 
me. It may be a plot," answered Marmaduke. 

" I doubt if it would be safe for you to go, but it is 

no plot She did know you ; her name is Anne Mason. 

s 2 
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She was born at Scalboe, and lived as servant with you 
and my mother soon after your marriage," said Mary; 

" Impossible ! Anne Mason died in Italy." 

Mary proceeded to tell her father what she knew of 
the poor cripple, and of the accident from the effects of 
which she was probably sinking. 

" Anne Mason," replied the exile, " was, as you say, 
born at Scalhoe on my father's property. When I 
married she went to live with us in Cheshire. After- 
wards she became maid to a great friend of your poor 
mother, then concubine to a tool of the Whigs who 
was ambassador in Italy. Some jeKYs ago I met that 
person and asked him about her ; he told me she died 
in Italy .^' 

"He must have misinformed you. She returned 
with him from abroad; but when they got back to 
London an accident happened to her, from which she 
was nearly burnt to death, and he discarded her. She 
was in great suflfering, and applied to Dr. Chubb, who 
had known her before. He, without explaining all he 
knew, asked Mr. Skirlaugh for a nomination to the 
Merespital almshouse." 

" Is it not very possible, my child, that this may be 
mere impersonation for the sake of betraying me ? It 
is very singular.'' 

"Dr. Chubb is an honest man. The woman is 
certainly what she pretends — was once a CathoUc, and 
still knows many Latin prayers and hymns. It is for 
some private matter she wants you ; not about reUgion, 
for she is what they call a Methodist now." 
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" A Methodist, poor thing. That is very sad. She 
was a good girl when I knew her. It may be about her 
religion she wants me ; who can tell ? " said Marma- 
duke, in whose mind the name of Anne Mason aroused 
many half-forgotten incidents. 

** I think not. She seems to have lost all sense of 
religion as we understand it. But she is very anxious 
to see you. Though the thing is most likely nonsense, 
I wish she could be gratified. It would be a pity if 
she had not what little comfort can be given her in this 
world." 

Morley walked on some distance without speaking, 
plucking the yew leaves as he went along, and snapping 
them into little fragments between his fingers. 

" You want me to see her, Mary," he at length said. 
" I will go that way round to-morrow. I don't think 
there will be any additional danger, and if there is it 
does not very much matter. I could not die better 
than after just parting from you. You are prepared, I 
trust, Mary, for the worst. Some time or other your 
father will be trapped and die as your uncle did. 
"Would to heaven he could be sure that he would be the 
last of the martyrs." 

The fear of her father's capture was ever before the 
poor girl. With filial hero-worship she looked up to 
him as not only the best but the most wary and cautious 
of mankind, but a fate seemed to hang, not only over 
the house of Stuart, but over all who devoted them- 
selves to their service, and she could not but feel, when 
she permitted herself to think of it, that the sad drama 
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would be incomplete, if he whom she thought the 
noblest, were not sacrificed for a cause which, however 
worthless in reality, symbolized to her everything that 
was lofty in patriotism and holy in religion. She 
had some vague idea that the road by Merespital was 
more dangerous than the other, but it would have 
been difficult for her to explain the reason for the 
feeling. 

" I do want you to see her, if it be safe, for the 
desires of the dying should not be disregarded ; but for 
heaven's sake do not venture, father, if you think it 
will add in the smallest degree to your danger," said 
the good girl with tears starting from her dark eyes* 

" I don't think it will, Mary. I must go across into 
Cheshire, and then take the route that is safest, by 
Liverpool or Bristol, according to circumstances/* 

The next morning saw the exile depart. He had 
but just passed between the two stone pillars sur- 
mounted with pyramids which marked out the park- 
gates from the other gates leading into that enclosure, 
when Bob mounted and followed him, keeping at such 
a distance as to have the retreating horseman only just 
in sight. 

If we have at all succeeded in pourtraying the 
groom's character, our readers will have understood 
that he had united with his other conspicuous virtues 
an extremely high opinion of his* own abilities, and 
therefore, naturally, a corresponding desire to make 
himself a prominent figure in whatever was going for- 
^vard. He really had done good work by diverting 
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domestic suspicion from M. Pichon during his stay at 
Skirlaugh, and was anxious to add to this merit, of the 
existence of which he was fully aware, by keeping 
watch and ward over him until he was safely across the 
Gainsburgh ferry. Not so wise as our readers have 
become, inasmuch as they know where Mackenzie is, 
he was troubled by many doubts and questionings con- 
cerning that miscreant. He felt quite sure that if he 
were in the neighbourhood he would be plotting mis- 
chief, and from certain things he had heard he felt 
pretty certain that he had been riding about in the 
neighbourhood some days after his defeat at Barton. 
With the superstition belonging to his age and class he 
was inclined to attribute almost preternatural power to 
the clever, strong-willed, heavy-handed ruffian, and felt 
that if the plotter were in the neighbourhood he must 
have become aware that M. Pichon had been visiting 
at the manor and seen through his disguise. He knew, 
too, that Brotherton was at Brackenthwaite, unre- 
strained by the presence of his master, and he rightly 
surmised that there were very few things indeed that 
the agent would not do for the sake of gaining a 
thousand pounds, the sum that had been offered by 
royal proclamation for Morley's capture. He had not, 
as he would have expressed it, *' sorted his brains so 
far " as to know what he should do to help Marmaduke 
if an attempt were made to arrest him, but he had 
been generally successful in his undertakings, and a 
constantly favourable breeze makes all of us extremely 
self-confident. 
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The exile met with no adyentore on liis way to 
Merespital. He stabled his horse at the George and 
Dragon, and having in his usual broken English 
ordered some refreshment, strolled forth while it was 
being prepared. He had learnt from Mary the exact 
position of the house whose inmate he was to visit, so 
he wandered that way in what would have seemed to 
the casual observer a very aimless manner. The door 
was open. Anne was alone, supported by pillows, and 
occupying her fingers, not her mind, by knitting. She 
was murmuring indistinctly some lines of a Latin 
hymn. She did not notice her visitor as he entered 
the room, nor could he at first trace any likeness 
in the scorched wreck before him of the handsome 
peasant woman whom he had known twenty-five years 
before. 

** Anne,'* said he, " Miss Morley asked me to say she 
should come and see you soon. She has been out, or 
would have been before." 

" Hay, hay, I've heard. Bob comes often and tells 
me. She's a good lad}'/' responded the invalid, seem- 
ing not to heed who it was that spoke to her. 

The voice left no doubt on Marmaduke's mind as to 
the sufferer's identity. Figure and features may 
change ; habits, passions, and sorrows distort them 
into a hundred unhappy forms ; but the tones of the 
human voice, that something which accompanies speech, 
though no more speech itself than feeling is music, 
rarely suffers material change. 

** Anne, do you know me ? " said he. 
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The cripple gazed intently at him, but spoke not. 

"Do you remember who it was you lived with at 
Rainborowe-hall ? " he asked. 

" Mr. Marmaduke Morley/' she exclaimed ; but it 
was not clear whether she meant her words to be 
a reply to the exile's question, or whether it was 
a sign of recognition. He hesitated to go further 
until he received some unmistakable sign that she 
knew him. 

" Don't you want to see him when he comes back ? " 
he inquired. 

The question seemed to touch a forgotten chord of 
memory. " Oh yes, I do very much. I was dazed, and 
had forgotten. I'm so glad to see you, sir. I didn't 
know you was in England. I've been a wantin for 
weeks to see you; but Miss Mary said ye'd maybe 
never come agen." 

" This is the last time I shall ever come to England, 
perhaps. My home is in France now. You must say 
what you have to say quickly, for I have but a very few 
minutes to spare." 

" Hay, hay. I knaw ye live ower sea now, and I 
knaw what it's for, and I knaw there's them wad mak 
a lady o' me, poor and crippled as I am, if I was just 
to say that man there is Marmaduke Morley, what 
fought agean King George ; but I wodn't do it, sir, 
for all the goud he gives his women o' pleasure, if it 
were nobut for Miss Mary's sake, let alone her that's 
dead and yer sen. But ye mon't go yet, I've gotten a 
deal to say. Sneck the door and slot the bolt, will ye. 
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It's a shame to ax a gentleman to wait on a thing like 
me ; hut I can't stir now." 

Morley did as he was bid, and again seated himself 
by the sick woman's bed-side. Her faculties now 
seemed quite clear; but there was a hesitation in 
coming to the point, not a little provoking to one in 
his position. For some time she ran on with a string 
of praises of Mary, which, however delightful in them- 
selves to a parent's ear, were, the exile knew, very 
dangerous to listen to. 

'* You're a Catholic yet ? " at length she said, abruptly. 

" Yes, of course. So are you, I hope," replied Mar- 
maduke, gravely. 

"No, no, I'm nowt. The folks here think I'm a 
Methodist, 'cause afore my hurt came I used to like to 
listen to the preacher's talk ; but I'm no Methodist. 
Do ye think a Catholic that had ever know'd her re- 
ligion 'ud come to that ? " 

" I hope not. Do ask Miss Morley to tell Mr. 
Tempest to come to see you. You are, of course, a 
CathoUc still." 

" No, no, I tell ye, I'm not. I don't want to see a 
priest now, and wouldn't talk to him if he came. I've 
seen and knawn ower much. I wadn't confess myself 
to you if you was one your sen, Mr. Morley," 
answered the poor woman in an excited manner. 

" I hope, Anne, you'll think better of this. You were 
a good, religious girl when I last saw you. You shall 
have my prayers, and those whose petitions are of more 

il than mine." 
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" You think IVe turned Protestant. Maybe, Miss 
Mary has been telled'so; but if she has, she's been 
telled wrong. Hevn't ye seen enough to knaw that ony 
body who hes once been a Catholic can't do that? 
They may shut their eyes close, and be nowt, like me ; 
but they canH forget what they've once seen." 

Morley pitied the poor creature extremely. He was 
himself a fervent believer in the Latin form of Christi- 
anity, and would have felt it his duty to run any risk 
to bring the poor woman to a sense of what he 
believed her duty, could he have seen any hope of 
success. It seemed to him, however, that if his 
daughter's words had failed, his would certainly be 
unavailing; and he therefore again recurred to the 
object of his visit. 

" Do, pray, Anne, tell me what I can do for you. 
Time is very precious with me," he said. 

" Don't be fear'd, sii*. I wadn't betray ye for all the 
wo'ld. I see I mun speak, though now it comes to it, 
it's sorely again the grain," said she, with something 
like a shudder. 

" Poor Anne ! I think I can help you. I know of 
the life you led in Italy, and of much that has happened 



since." 



" Oh ! it's not that, sir. I've got not much to care 
whether it was good or bad. It's past and done wi' while 
I'm here ; but, ye see, though I've not been a good 
woman to my sen, I mun do reight by other folks. I 
must tell you something ; but then I promised her 'at's 
dead never to speak on it to nobody ; and if I do, she'll 
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Stan' by my bed-side at night, aye maybe as soon as 
you're gone, and she'll say, Anne ! neither silver nor 
gold, nor true love, which is more than all, could make 
me tell ; and. you've gone and betrayed him just be- 
cause " 

Marmaduke had some dim notion of what she was 
talking of. He had never known anything on the sub- 
ject clearly; but the vague suspicions of early days 
gathered a certain amoimt of confirmation from the 
poor woman's wild talk. 

" Your conscience tells you, Anne, whether it is your 
duty to speak or not. If justice to any one alive re- 
quires it, the dead will not blame you. If no good 
can be done, in God's name be silent." 

" I musn t be silent ; I mun speak ; for I see her 
oftens — ^nearly every" night — her that's buried in the 
London church-yard, I mean, you knaw. And some- 
times she says clear different fra what I've been tellin' 
you. She came only last night in a long robe of blue 
silk with red crosses on, such as I've seen queens and 
duchesses wear over sea ; but I never saw, wakin' or 
sleepin' any queen or duchess like her. And she said. 
Anne, there'll be hearts a breakin' yet, that ye could 
heal if ye spoke ; but I'D never tell thee, dead more 
then livin' ; but she looked at me so pitiful, with tears 
in her eyes, and seemed to mean all the while, ' Oh ! 
Anne, do tell for his sake ; ' and I will, come what may 
here. It's no use thinkin' o' what's to come hereafter ; 
both you and I knaw what that will be," and she 
pointed with her skinny finger downwards, while an 
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expression passed over her face which made her auditor, 
who had seen death in many horrihle and fantastic 
shapes, turn away his eyes. 

"I will tell," she continued, after a long pause. 
" You remember her very well, and how good and 
comely she was ; and you know who she wedded, and 
that they had a boy." 

" I am not sure that I understand you. Are you 
talking of the infant which died ? " 

" Yes, yes ; him that you were tell'd was dead. His 
mother, if she was alive, ud die that it should be 
knawn ; and yet her pride strives hard to keep me fra 
tellin' 3^ou. There was nobody that's now alive at that 
weddin' but me and the parson, and he knaws no more 
then just that ; but I was with her when the little babe 
was bom, and cuddled it first o' anybody — any, afore 
she did hersen — and cared for it till they took it fra 
me after she was buried; and then a bit after they 
teird me it was dead, and I believed them and told him 
so; but they lied least he should know. They're a 
proud family, as is reason they should be. But when 
I came back fra forren parts I found out the lie, and 
have wanted to set things straight ever sin' ; and if 
ye'U but listen to a poor creature's slaw talk, I'll tell ye 
all, so that reight may be done. My poor lady, I 
omost think I see her now, with her white frock on and 
King James's roses in her hair as she went to be mar- 
ried : and how he kisst her and pulled one on 'em out 
and said he'd keep it till it tum'd King George's colour. 
I wonder if he has it yet. He had it in my time." 
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The narratiye of Anne's reminiscences was inter- 
rapted bj a violent knock. Two or three £Eu;es at the 
same moment peered through the window. The frail 
door was, a moment afterwards, burst open, and the cot- 
tage filled with constables and their assistants. Morley 
half drew his sword, but sheathed it again when he saw 
the overpowering numbers by which he was sorrounded. 
The bed-ridden woman stared fearfully round and 
shrieked wildly. The exile put his mouth close to her 
ear and said, in a calm and distinct voice, — 

" Tell all this to Mary, I command you in God's 
name and that of the dead." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" esca Termium ! nuussa pulveris ! 

rofi ! vanitas ! cur sic extolleris ? 
* * « 

Qudjn breve f estum est, hsec mundi gloria ? 
Ut umbra bominis, sic ejus gaudia." 

Jacohus de Benedictis, 

Mackenzie was a successful man. If he had not 
been fortunate beyond his wildest hopes, he had at 
least met with a piece of good luck which, on the pre- 
sent occasion, he had only dreamed of. That the 
Frenchman who had been the first cause of his dis- 
comfiture was either a spy, a smuggler, or an agent of 
the exiled royal house, he had never doubted, but that 
he should turn out to be Marmaduke Morley, the 
archplotter whose course he had been watching for 
years, was a piece of good fortune he could not in 
sober seriousness imagine befalling him. He had 
thought during his solitary ride, that the stranger 
might be none other than he. His bravery, and his 
perfect mastery of the rapier, suggested the idea ; but 
the broken English which sat so naturally upon him. 
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that it was almost impossible to regard it as a thing 
assumed for the occasion, dissipated the fancy at once. 
When he heard that this same stranger was staying at 
Skirlaugh Manor, this thought again rose among the 
thousands that fancy suggested to his teeming brain, 
but it came only to be at once dismissed by the reflec- 
tion that nothing was more natural than that a person 
who had risked his life in defence of the honour of 
Miss Skirlaugh, should be entertained with every mark 
of respect by her father. On the other hand the sus- 
picions that were abroad concerning Mackenzie, had 
taken a strong hold on the minds of the common 
people. All the lower orders were well nigh unani- 
mous in their belief that Mr. Woorme*s guest had 
been one of the chief actors in the Barton outrage, but 
nothing had come out to confirm what was in reality 
little more than a shrewd guess. Lord Burworth, 
not having returned, was, as far as the public knew, in 
entire ignorance of what had befallen his nephew. 
The Squire did not at once take steps to discover the 
criminals, for he had, notwithstanding political diver- 
gences, much regard for his neighbour, and wished to 
have an interview with him before doing so. Though 
it was quite certain that the heir of Brackenthwaite 
was the ostensible head of the scheme, Mr. Skirlaugh 
fully believed that he did not plan the outrage, and he 
thought that when his uncle returned from London, 
such pressure could be brought to bear on Lord 
Carlton, as would compel him to reveal Mackenzie's 
designs in their full atrocity. To get the greater 
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ruffian punished was what he desired above all 
things. That an insignificant person like Lord Carl- 
ton should escape, was, in his mind, a very trivial 
circumstance. 

The dark surmises of the neighbours had even 
penetrated to Mr. Woorme's ears. Mr. Howell, also, 
heard them in twenty quarters, and, what is more, 
being a keen observer of human nature, felt inclined, 
from the little he had seen of Mackenzie on the even* 
ing he spent with him at Mr. Woorme's, to believe 
them to be true. The lawyer had a strong pecuniary 
interest in keeping his client out of trouble. He felt 
also a strange kind of liking for the little pale-faced 
justice. Oxif likes and dislikes are hard to account 
for. No one who knew the keen^ wide-minded lawyer, 
could have supposed him capable of entertaining any 
other feelings than those of disgust and contempt for 
the mean, purse-proud up-start, who so often treated him 
with roughness and condescension bordering on insult. 
It was so, nevertheless. No pecuniary reward alone 
would have induced such a man to sit by contentedly, 
while the frog, bom in a ditch, endeavoured to expand 
himself to ox-like dimensions, and yet Mr. Howell did 
so, only repaying himself at intervals, by certain long- 
ranged jests and sarcasms, which were, perhaps pur- 
posely, so far above the heads of his auditors, that not 
only Mr. Woorme himself, but nearly every one in 
Wivilby, and the parishes round, believed that the 
clerk was obedient and docile to the newly-made 
justice, only because he found it his interest to be so, 

VOL, II, T 
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and he suffered somewhat in character and influence 
in consequence, as we all do when either interest or 
pleasure, the hanker*s pass-book, or the croquet party, 
the dinner-table or the wine-bin, seduce us into com- 
panionship with Yulgar persons, whose vulgaiity is the 
result of vanity and egotism. 

Mr. Howell's regard for Mr. Woorme's character, 
induced him to take the somewhat dangerous course of 
offering a caution against his new guest. Like most 
other good advice it was thrown away, and only made 
the recipient angry. High words had proceeded from 
the pale visage, which must have led to a quarrel if 
Howell had replied. Having expressed his opinions, 
however, the lawyer remained doggedly silent. After 
having listened to Mr. Woorme's offensive language 
for some ten minutes Iq apparent good humour, he 
took up his hat, and departed with the resolve of never 
entering the house again until he was sent for. 

He had not to wait long for that honour. About 
noon the next day, the Justice's groom galloped up to 
the office with the information that his master wanted 
him at once on the most urgent business. When the 
lawyer arrived, he was ushed into the justice-room, a 
square apartment not far from the kitehen. A large 
table^ a big arm-chair for his worship, and a stool for 
the clerk, were the sole furniture, if we leave out of 
the reckoning a seat or two for the audience, and guns 
and fishing-tackle with which parts of the walls were 
decorated, a cupboard, which was supposed to be full. 
of law-books, and an iron chest, where men said the 
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deeds of mortgaged estates were deposited, and from 
the recesses of which, it was understood, they were 
occasionally disinterred, to gratify the curiosity of 
certain of Mr. Woorme*s friends, and to give point to 
the oft reiterated assertion of his great wealth. 

On the present occasion, the magistrate was not 
seated on his throne, but pacing the room in a state of 
great excitement, passing his hand through his hair, 
buttoning and unbuttoning his waistcoat, and going 
through sundry other mechanical acts, for the purpose 
of letting off the steam of his impatience. 

" Od zounds, Howell, weVe caught him. He*s in 
the kitchen now ! '* exclaimed the little man, his face 
shining with deUght. 

" Caught who, sir ? " enquired the clerk, calmly. 

" Who ? The great rebel, Marmaduke Morley." 

Mr. Howell looked very much surprised, and not a 
little pained. "Are you sure it is Morley ?'' said he. 
" It is, I should say, extremely unlikely," 

" Sure, quite sure. My friend. Lord Burworth's 
friend, Mr. Mackenzie, knows him well, and is prepared 
to swear to him." 

Mr. Howell took his seat on the stool appointed for 
him, a very small basis, by the way, for so large a 
superstructure, and began playing with a pen. He 
felt very uncomfortable, but seeing the humour his 
employer was in, did not know what to say for the 
best. 

" This is a very serious business, Mr. Woorme," he 
at length uttered, sententiously. 

T 2 
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^' Serious ! I should think it is. It's the best piece 
of good fortune that could have happened. Why IVe 
had private information^ man — ^I tell you this in con- 
fidence as my solicitor — Vyb had private information 
direct from government, that if I could only do a thing 
like this to show my loyalty, I should be made a 
baronet. By George, you'll see I shall be gazetted 
before Martinmas, Mr. Howell." 

The private information Mr. Woorme talked of made 
the matter much more suspicious in the lawyer's eyes. 
He was acute enough to doubt the story, and to make 
a very accurate guess in whose brain it had been 
minted. 

** It is a very dangerous matter to have to do with, 
and, however it turns out, I must be open with you, Mr. 
Woorme, and say that I am heartily sorry for it. 
Morley has not, as far as is known, plotted against the 
government for years past. If it be he, I have little 
doubt he has come over on private business — about his 
daughter's wedding, perhaps. She is to marry young 
Skirlaugh, as you may be aware. It will be very 
shocking to give him up to certain death. Unless you 
have the very clearest evidence, I thitik you would be 
justified in discharging the prisoner." 

"And not be Sir George, I suppose. No, Mr. 
Howell, I must do my duty," said the magistrate, 
trying to look like a person about to do a very dis- 
agreeable thing. 

" But will it be your duty to commit a man on mere 
rague suspicion, on the word of an unknown person. 
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who may be, for what you know, a hired perjurer or 
an informer ? " 

** Mr. Mackenzie is a personal friend of mine, and I 
shall be obliged to my clerk if he will refrain from 
such language about him," said Mr. Woorme, opening 
the door, and calling to the constables to bring in the 
prisoner. 

The Justice and his clerk took their seats in the 
places appointed. Mackenzie was sent for from the 
dining-room, and the apartment became full at once ; 
for not only did the constables enter with their 
prisoner, but several other persons whom curiosity or 
sympathy induced to take an interest in what was 
going on. 

Mackenzie's manner in giving his evidence was per- 
feet. He stated that he had seen the prisoner when on 
his trial in London, and that he had no doubt whatever 
as to his identity with the Marmaduke Morley men- 
tioned in the proclamation, a copy of which he drew 
from his pocket, and handed to the magistrate. 

*' I think that will do. Make out the commitment 
at once, Mr. Howell,'' said the Justice. 

The lawyer leaned over to his employer, and whis- 
pered that the prisoner had not been heard in his 
defence. 

" Mr. Morley, you hear what my friend, and Lord 
Burworth's friend says of you. What have you to 
reply ? " 

*^ Dat my name is Louis Pichon, dat I no rebel, but 
good subject of King Louis of France, dat I am a 
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marehand man, and do deal wid de sword, de pistol, 
and de big and de little gun/' replied the captire, with 
perfect self-composnre. 

** That's all nonsense, Morley. YouVe been sworn 
to, and I shall send yon to Lincoln Castle at once, 
where yon'll be kept safe till his Majesty's ministers 
send for yon to hang you." 

The clerk rose from his seat this time, and leaned 
over his superior's shoulder very confidentially. 

** Yon mustn't call him Morley ; it isn't proved that 
that is his name yet. Address him as prisoner. Don't, 
for heaven's sake, let the people think you are partiaL" 

** Confound it," responded the Justice, gulping down 
his anger as he rose from his seat and took a very 
large draught of a dark-coloured fluid — possibly toast 
and water — ^the vessel containing which he kept out of 
sight in the recesses of the book closet. The fluid, 
whatever it was, seemed to strengthen his powers of 
oratory. 

" Mr. Mor , that is, prisoner, I don't believe a 

word of what you say. This gentieman, who swears 
to you, is a friend of all the county people in Lincoln- 
shire. We fully trust him, and cannot take the word 
of a '' 

" But you mun tak it, Mr. Justice," said a loud 
voice that proceeded from the extreme comer of the 
room, and which, when traced to its source, was found 
to issue from the lips of a man in the Skirlaugh livery, 
who had mounted upon the magistrate's iron chest, 
and thus raised himself head and shoulders above his 
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fellows. " You'll hev to tek it, I reckon, for it's every 
word on it true. I knaw Mr. Louis Pichon very well. 
He's a French ironmonger, just such a chap as you 
was afore old * Dicky died, nobut he^s a maister man, 
and you was nobut a counter skipper." 

" Who is that fellow ? Turn him out," said Mr. 
Woorme, his pale face flushing scarlet. 

" Who am I ? Why you knaw me as well as I do 
mysen. Vm Bob Drury ; Squire's Bob, folks call me, 
'cause I live wi' a gentleman. They'd call me varmint 
Bob, maybe, if I lived wi' your warship." 

This allusion to the hot water the Justice was in for 
preserving foxes, was nearly as offensive as the last 
remark.' 

" God damn the fellow ! turn him out, can't some of 
you ? He's scratching with his confounded nailed boots 
the top of the box where I keep my mortgage deeds*" 

Having delivered himself of this last sentence, the 
conclusion of which was, in Mr. Woorme's opinion, a 
sublime piece of oratory, he turned again to the cup- 
board, and, with unsteady hand, replenished his glass 
with the dark fluid. 

''Just you tak notice all on you," continued the 
irrepressible Bob, putting himself in an attitude that 
showed he had no intention of being turned out, or of 
coming from the top of the safe. '' His warship swore 
a hoath at me just now, as big as a haycock. I'm 
goin' to get a summons for him, and that's nobut the 
fost ; if he drinks brandy like that, we'll be hevin' a 
skreed on 'em as long as my sister's kitchen fire potter 
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that she howt on him last Guinsber Mart was four 
years sin'. They're five shillings a-piece to such as 
him. Hoaths, I mean, not fire-potters, he gets them 
at cost price I reckon." 

The audience burst into a loud roar at this sally, 
and even the constables, who tried to imitate every 
motion of the face of the august magistrate under 
whom they served, could scarcely retain their usual 
stolid demeanour. To turn the groom out would have 
been very difficult. He was a good hand at single- 
stick, and had taken down from its rest, over his head^ 
the butt-end of a fishing-rod, with which he would 
have been a deadly opponent, raised, as he was, more 
than two feet above those who would have had to 
attack him. Added to this, nearly all the audience 
were friends of his own, and gathered in a compact 
mass around him. Mackenzie was, perhaps, the only 
person present, except the magistrate, who preserved 
his gravity unmoved during the whole scene. Mr. 
Howell made praiseworthy endeavours in the same 
direction, but do what he would the muscles of his 
face would pucker themselves into wrinkles.' He did 
not laugh, however, outright, but as soon as he could 
trust himself to speak, whispered in his employer's 
ear, — 

" This will never do. You will be insulted worse 

than ever if you go on. Set the prisoner free ; there 

isn't the shadow of a case. I don't believe it's Morley 

any more than it's the Archbishop of Canterbury." 

There must be a case. I know it's him. If there 
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isn't a case, we must make one. My title depends on 
it/' replied the Justice, in a tone to be heard by his 
legal adviser only. 

'' Nonsense about the title. If you commit this 
innocent French merchant to gaol on such evidence 
as this, you'll be struck off the commission." 

. This was a new light to Mr. Woorme, and a very 
unpleasant one. He bit his nails furiously, but said 
nothing for a space. Mackenzie could not hear what 
passed between the magistrate and his clerk, but, with 
the instinctive knowledge of character which he pos- 
sessed, he was sure that the kindly lawyer was inte« 
resting himself for tl^^e prisoner.*' 

"Your worship," said he, "wiU, perhaps, if you 
consider the evidence sufficient, proceed at once with 
the commitment. There are reasons why the journey 
to Lincoln should take place by daylight." 

" Tell him you don't think it is sufficient. If you 
commit the man on such evidence as this, you'll be 
struck off the commission as sure as you're alive," 
whispered the clerk. 

One of the greatest hardships those persons suffer 
who are raised by an unkind destiny above the position 
that nature intended them to occupy, is that like a man 
on an unknown road, they are never sure of their way. 
However beautiful the prospects, however studded with 
gentlemen's seats the road-sides may be, if we have to 
be always inquiring about turnings to the left and 
turnings to the right, and staring at the half obliterated 
inscriptions on guide posts, we do not enjoy ourselves 
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half so much as among the old familiar lanes and 
hedge-rows where, if there be no shadow of aristocracy, 
there is at least ease and freedom. 

Mr. Woorme felt deeply what his clerk had said, 
for he had a very exalted opinion of that gentleman's 
knowledge of the world ; he also believed that on his 
committing the prisoner depended the title for which 
he longed. He therefore tried to say something that 
should steer between the two difficulties. 

''Mr. Mackenzie, as an old friend, I can have no 
doubt what you say is true, and I am very desirous 
on that account to commit the prisoner at your 
request ; but though I am satisfied, you see in this 
Jacobite county we can't do these things without 
evidence, technical, legal evidence, as the lawyers call 
it, you know. Of course your word would weigh more 
with me than that of a hundred low people, like the 
fellow who has insulted his Majesty in my person; 
but before I can do anything we must, I think, have 
a little more evidence. Just a leetle more, Mr. 
Mackenzie/' 

'' Ask him if he has any other witnesses, your 
worship," said the clerk. 

The question was put. 

" The green gentleman on the strong box,'' said 
Mackenzie, looking round the court, "could confirm 
what I say, if he would." 

'' Come here, fellow, and be sworn," said the Justice 
in his sternest manner. 

" Not I," replied Bob. " I mayn't be able to get 
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back here if I do- Send Mr. Howell m th' book, 
and I'll give it a smack, but I shall tell th' truth just 
as well wi'out ony kis^in'." 

The magistrate and the clerk again consulted. 
Howell was anxious Bob should be sworn, as he 
hoped his evidence would tell in favour of the 
prisoner ; he knew there would be a disgraceful row 
if an endeavour were made to drag the groom forward 
to the table; he therefore induced Mr. Woorme to 
consent to the oath being taken by the man in the 
place where he then was. 

The form was repeated, the book kissed with a 
report that resounded through the justice-room. 

" Now, fellow, remember you're on your oath, and 
that if you commit perjury you will be indicted at the 
assizes. Do you know the prisoner ? " 

" Yes, yer warship,'* said Bob, with a bow of mock 
humility. 

" What is his name ? " 

'^ Both him and me has telled ye afore, its Louis 
Pichon." 

" Did you ever see the prisoner before a few days 
ago ? " asked Mackenzie. 

" Yes.*' 

" Where ? '* 

" At a town i' Scotland they call Edinbro*." 

" Ah, that is well ; we're coming to it now. What 
was his employment then ? " said the Scot. 

" Employment — why the same as it is now. He 
dealt in swords an^ guns and things." 
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" Did you see him arrayed against his Majesty's 
forces, acting as a soldier in the service of the 
rebels ? " 

*^ No, that I didnH; for when I was there his 
Majesty King George, God bless him, hedn't a soldier 
there belongin' to him." 

" The fellow's trifling with the court, your worship; 
he means, if he would only say it, that he saw the 
prisoner in arms among the rebels," suggested 
Mackenzie. 

" No, no, you mo'nt put that down, Mr. Howl ; I 
mean nowt o' th* sort. I never seed no feightin at all. 
I'm a quiet chap, and when there's owt like that goin' 
on, alust slots off." 

Mr. Howell became more and more doubtful, not 
only of the legal evidence against the prisoner, but of 
his real identity with the escaped traitor. 

" You see/* he said in an undertone to the Justice, 
^' all this amounts only to the fact that when civil 
war was raging this man sold arms to the rebels. 
Perhaps a punishable offence, but one hardly worth 
thinking of now, especially in the case of a foreigner. 
The witness is evidently speaking truth. If he had 
known him to be his master's friend he would never 
have admitted to seeing him in Edinburgh." 

Mr. Woorme, though anxious to send the prisoner 
to the castle, was staggered by his clerk's suggestions. 

"I thiok,*' said he, "we must have some better 
confirmation than this ; what that person says, tells on 
the prisoner's side." 
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" He is a most untrustworthy witness, your wor- 
ship," said Mackenzie, '^and has been trifling with 
the court. When Morley came over in the rebellion 
he brought with him, I have heard, a cargo of military 
stores. These, by the Pretender's orders, he disposed 
of to the rebels who wanted arms. This forms the sole 
excuse for calling him a merchant. We shall get no 
more out of him, but I can suggest a method by which 
the prisoner may be identified at once. The course is 
a painful one, but in a case of such extreme gravity I 
have a right to demand^ and I do demand, that it be 
followed. The prisoner's daughter lives at Skirlaugh 
Manor, she must be brought up here at once to identify 
him, I know she will speak the truth." 

" No, no, I can't do that ; that will never do," said 
Mr. Woorme, this time without prompting. 

'^ I insist," said Mackenzie. 

The Justice and the lawyer whispered together in 
a confused manner, for what seemed to the bystanders 
a very long time. 

" I will not, I cannot, Mr, Mackenzie ! " exclaimed 
the Magistrate at length in a very agitated manner. 

" It is at your peril you refuse," said the High- 
lander, '* for in a case of this gravity I shall feel it 
to be my duty to take the law so far into my own 
.hands as to keep Mr. Morley in custody until I can 
take him before a loyal magistrate. I have already 
arranged matters so as to have a body of armed men 
^th me who wUl make rescue impossible." 

This was too much for Mr. Woorme. His natural 
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feelings of Idndliness had got the better of him some- 
how for a moment, but after all what were poor 
Mary and her suffenngs in comparison with his being 
called Sir George. 

" Well, well, I don't like it at all, Mr. Mackenzie, 
but you must have your way, I suppose," said he. 
'^ Clerk, make out a warrant, or a summons, or what- 
ever they'll want to bring her." 

" No, as there's a God in heaven, I won't for any 
justice of the peace in England," said Mr. Howell, 
who had now had more than he could bear. As he 
spoke he threw down his pen, capsized the stool on 
which he had been seated, and stood in front of the 
.fire in an attitude which suggested that it would give 
him much pleasure to pull his employer's nose. 

" Bravo, Megullat ! " shouted Drury, who, notwith- 
standing his deep concern for the prisoner, enjoyed 
the scene immensely. 

" Bravo, Megullat ! Bravo, Glimmergowk!"* bawled 
his companions in chorus. 

The black eyes sparkled with fury, the shock of 
black hair swayed to and fro, but the lips uttered 
no sound. Mr. Woorme had learnt on former occa- 
sions that he had not presence of mind for a tongue 
combat. Mackenzie, like a good genius, was at hand to 
relieve him from the necessity of any such exhibition. 

" There will be no difficulty in this, your worship," 
he said. " If you will but give me pen, ink, and paper, 

* Megullat and Glimmergowk are proYincial namei for tlie owl. The 
latter word seems literally to signify night cuckoo. 
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I will write out the necessary form in a minute or 
two/' 

" Whatever you write, VYL sign," said the magistrate, 
now determined at all hazards to show his independence. 

Mackenzie seated himself at the table, his pen had 
hardly touched the paper, when the prisoner inter- 
rupted him, this time in clear, good English. 

" It is of no use carrying this farce farther," he said. 
" I am Marmaduke Morley, late of Eainborowe Hall, 
in the county of Chester, bearing rank as a Colonel 
in the now disbanded army of his Majesty King James 
the Third, in whose service I fought at Preston Fans 
and elsewhere. For these acts of loyalty I was after- 
wards tried by a mock court, which passed on me a 
mock sentence of death, for treason against the mock 
king whose commission you bear." 

The confession was so full, clear and explicit, that 
^nothing remained but to remove the prisoner to Lin- 
coln Castle, for which the Highlander, with needful 
foresight, had already provided. 
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